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INTRODUCTION. 



The public rightly regards the Apologia as the most 
typical and important of the writings of its author. In 
the first place, it is, in some ways, his most characteristic 
work. It is instinct with his personality. It is the best 
exhibition in Newman’s published writings of his curious 
absorption in the drama of his own life. It illustrates the 
gifts which his greatest enemies have not denied him — his 
“ regal ” English style, and his mastery of the methods of 
effective controversy. It has also special importance in the 
story of his career, for it marks the critical turning point 
of his fortunes in later life. When the Kingsley controversy 
began, Newman’s reputation and prospects were at their 
lowest ebb. He had, since joining the Catholic Church in 
1845, been entirely hidden from the public eye, and it is 
hardly too much to say that the bulk of his fellow country- 
men had almost forgotten his existence. He had devoted 
himself entirely to the duties of his position in his new 
communion. Yet his work for the Catholic Church had 
been inadequately appreciated by his co-religionists. The 
three most considerable enterprises he had undertaken — the 
Irish University, the translation of the Bible, and his editor- 
ship of the Rambler on lines which should enable English 
Catholics to take an effective share in the thought of the 
day — had all failed. By an influential group of extremists 
his orthodoxy was suspected, and they had done their best, 
not wholly without success, to make Rome itself share 
their suspicions. He was forgotten by the world at large ; 
he was little esteemed by Catholics themselves. 

Kingsley’s attack gave him the opportunity for setting 
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himself right alike with the larger public and with the 
smaller. The opportunity presented difficulties, but it 
offered a great prize. His chance lay in a battle against 
heavy odds. Kingsley was a widely popular writer. In 
accusing the Catholic priesthood of being equivocators and 
indifferent to truth, he had on his side the widespread 
prejudice of the English public of 1864. When he added 
to his original indictment a list of “ superstitious ” beliefs 
which Newman himself could not repudiate, he could count 
on still wider sympathy. But the encounter, though it 
presented great difficulties, offered, as I have said, a great 
opportunity. Kingsley’s popularity and notoriety would 
advertise a combat with him, and make it notorious ; thus 
it meant an excellent chance of gaining the attention of 
the world at large. Moreover Newman, if he defended the 
Catholic priesthood with conspicuous success, was sure to 
win, as their champion, quite a new position among his 
co-religionists. 

One of the most noteworthy features in the campaign 
was Newman’s keen appreciation of the situation, and of 
the conditions on which victory depended. He had first to 
rivet general attention on the contest, and to write without 
being tedious to the average reader ; — to make such a reader 
ready to follow the dispute further. This he succeeded 
in doing in the witty pamphlet, published in this volume, in 
which he summarized his correspondence with Kingsley, — 
a brief and amusing jeu d’ esprit which all could enjoy. That 
this pamphlet made Kingsley so angry as to forget himself 
and strike random blows in his retort entitled “ What, 
then, does Dr. Newman mean ? ” was, probably, a result 
foreseen by its author : and it was all in Newman’s favour. 
Then Newman had to keep the ball rolling, to avoid any 
such delay or dullness as might lose for him the general 
attention he had won. For this purpose it was desirable 
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that the Apologia should be published in weekly parts, 
and the first parts had to sustain the note of humorous 
banter which his pamphlet had struck. This meant 
work at the very highest pressure. Easy reading means 
hard writing in such a case. Again, he had to find suc- 
cessfully the tone which could make the advocate of an 
unpopular cause win general sympathy. It was necessary 
to bring vividly home to every one the fact that he was 
deeply wronged, that a serious charge had been brought, 
that when challenged its bringer had wholly failed to 
justify it, and had also failed to make any adequate apology 
for his slander. When once Newman had completely won 
public sympathy he could say things that could only be told 
to sympathetic ears. He could then relate the whole story 
of his life, and could make plain its utter sincerity. The 
first two parts of the Apologia were brief, brilliant, and full 
of indignant passion. Then came the bulk of the narrative, 
so touching to those who had become really interested in 
the man. Lastly, as an Appendix, came the thirty-nine 
“ blots ”, as he called them, — with a humorous suggestion 
in their number of the Anglican articles — in which the 
worst of Kingsley’s random charges were swept away in 
such a tone of contempt as could only be securely adopted 
after the reader’s sympathy was entirely won. 

The occasion was great ; the work was exacting ; but 
Newman rose to it and emerged triumphant. The Apologia 
carried the country by storm. It became a classic of 
the language, and it had to be re-edited that its form, 
as well as its substance, might befit its permanent 
character. Its form had to be no longer that appropriate 
to a controversy of the hour in which rapier thrusts and 
colloquialisms were suitable weapons, but that of an 
earnest autobiography which could stand side by side 
with those of St. Augustine and Rousseau. Its very title 
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was changed to “ History of my Religious Opinions ”. But 
his admirers had grown fond of the old title of a book 
which had been a chief landmark in his life. Apologia 
pro vita sua eventually reappeared on the title page. The 
other changes were permanent. 

The present volume gives to the public for the first time 
both forms of the work. We here have the Apologia in the 
dramatic form of its original composition, and we have the 
work in its final shape as permanent literature. In each 
form it' bears evidence of Newman’s keen sense of the 
fitness of things. What was justified only as a retort made 
in heat and on the spur of the moment, to words blurted 
out by Kingsley himself in a moment of anger, was with- 
drawn. The last chapter was no longer called “ General 
answer to Mr. Kingsley ” ; it became, “ The Position of my 
mind since 1845.” Such omissions and alterations indicate 
the general principle on which the book was re-edited. Of 
some specific changes in the text I will speak shortly. 

The original version will be read with all the greater 
interest if we call to mind some details of its composition. 
Newman first sketched the plan of the book. The principal 
heads of narrative and argument were written up in large 
letters and pasted on the wall opposite to the desk at which 
he wrote. Determined not to fail the publishers in their 
weekly number, his work was done at extraordinary 
pressure, lasting sometimes right through the night. He 
was found more than once with his head in his hands, 
crying like a child over the sadness of the memories which 
his task recalled. 

“ I have now been for five weeks at it,” he writes to an 
intimate friend on May 1st, 1864, “ from morning to night, 
and I shall have three weeks more. ... I have to write over 
and over again from the necessity of digesting and com- 
pressing.” 
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The following brief entries in his diary give the dates : 

“ April 10. Beginning of my hard work for the Apologia. 
April 21st. First part of my Apologia out. April 28th. 
Second part. May 5th. Third part. May 12th. Fourth 
part. Sometimes at my work for 16 hours running. 
May 19th. Fifth part. May 20th. At my Apologia for 
22 hours running. May 26th. Sixth part out. June 9th. 
No part published.” 

The delay meant that the narrative was finished, and 
that a fortnight was allowed by the publishers for the 
Appendix. 

“ June 12th. Sent back my last proof to the printer.” 

The press, led by Mr. Hutton in the Spectator , gave the 
work an enthusiastic reception. The Saturday Review, which 
was notoriously free from the favourable bias which Hutton’s 
known admiration for Newman might make people suspect, 
and which was then at the zenith of its reputation, received 
it in a tone which fairly represents that of the bulk of the 
press notices. 

“ A loose and off-hand, and, we may venture to add, an 
unjustifiable imputation, cast on Dr. Newman by a popular 
writer, more remarkable for vigorous writing than vigorous 
thought, has produced one of the most interesting books 
of the present literary age.” 

Such are the words with which the review in the Saturday 
opens, and it continues in the same strain, paying tributes 
to Dr. Newman’s “ almost unrivalled logical powers ” and 
to his gifts as “ one of the finest masters of language ” 
among contemporary writers. The review contains a close 
and critical examination of Newman’s position, from which 
the writer, naturally enough, dissents most strongly. But 
it treats his success in the controversy and the great gifts 
apparent in his writing as beyond question. That a book 
which frankly defended its author’s acceptance of the 
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doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibility, and of specific modern 
miracles which the public of 1864 for the most part regarded 
as credible only to narrow, superstitious, and childish 
minds, should meet with such a reception ; and that a man 
of Kingsley’s popularity not only should fail of victory but 
should be driven out of the field in his endeavour to 
make capital against his opponent out of such beliefs, 
is a remarkable testimony to Newman’s conduct of the 
controversy. 

The rough handling of Kingsley by his opponent was 
a marked feature in the original Apologia . Frederick 
Rogers (afterwards Lord Blachford) wrote to Newman in 
great anxiety lest it might turn public opinion against him. 
Newman himself felt he was playing a dangerous game, yet 
that if his angry tone succeeded it would succeed more 
completely than any other. And it did succeed. It suc- 
ceeded so completely and issued in such an acknowledged 
and crushing defeat for Kingsley that Newman’s warmest 
friends found themselves feeling sorry for the man whose 
attack they had in the first instance deeply resented. 

A fine literary critic among Newman’s Oratorian entourage 
— Father Ignatius Dudley Ryder — wrote at the time, as 
quite a young man, the following note of his own impres- 
sions on reading Newman’s scathing denunciation of his 
assailant, and on passing afterwards to the touching and 
beautiful record of past days, for which this polemical 
annihilation of the invader had cleared the ground. 

“ In reading his tremendous handling of his opponent 
in the introduction and conclusion of the Apologia , it is 
impossible, I think, whatever may be one’s sympathies, to 
avoid a sense of honest pity for the victim as for one 
condemned though by his own rashness to fight with gods 
or with the elements. It is not merely with him as with 
one hurled from his chariot in an Homeric onset with the 
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gaping wound inflicted by a single spear, but bis form is 
crushed and dislocated ; and a hostile stream — Simois or 
peradventure Scamander — hurries him away rejoicing in 
its strength with the rush of many waters, yet not so far 
away but that for long, and still beneath the sun of noon 
or the moon at night, beneath tempestuous gleams or the 
keen serenity of the stars, we get glimpses of the helpless 
burden as it is tossed hither and thither in the eddying 
stream until the darkness swallows it. And so the recent 
field of death gives birth to a new revelation of life, and 
we gaze with wonder upon heavy-fruited trees and golden 
harvest, and our thought dwells almost tenderly upon the 
first occasion of all this as on one long since dead who was 
useful in his generation and no one’s enemy but his own.’ 

One very interesting feature of Newman’s own mentality 
in this connexion remains to be spoken of. When editing 
the Apologia as a work of permanent literature, he omitted, 
as I have said, his more angry retorts to the attacks of 
Mr. Kingsley. Words used in a moment of anger ought not 
(he felt) to be repeated in cold blood. With most 
readers these retorts had beyond question contributed 
largely to his success at the time. They had brought 
home to the public the fact that a man of religious life 
who had made great sacrifices for conscience’ sake 
had been accused of indifference to truth, and had 
deeply resented the accusation. For a moment perhaps 
the general verdict trembled in the balance. There was just 
a chance that people might say : “ This is too strong. 
Kingsley has not deserved all this. He may have gone too 
far, but he has made his apology. With this Newman 
ought to be contented.” In insisting that the apology had 
been inadequate and merely conventional, Newman was 
hazarding much on his success in bringing a rather fine 
distinction home to a rough-and-ready public. In this 
however he was successful. The anger apparent in his 
reply aroused a generous sympathy among Englishmen. 
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There were comparatively few who held that his resent- 
ment had gone to an indefensible extreme. All parties 
agreed that he had been carried away by passionate and 
indignant resentment which was almost irresistible ; one 
party — by far the larger — sympathized with the anger of 
a man who had been wronged, the other held with Hort that 
his treatment of Kingsley was “ horribly unchristian ”. 

Both sides probably remembered that this was not the 
first time that Newman had used strong language where 
a charge stung him deeply. In 1862 a rumour was 
circulated in the Globe newspaper that he was about to 
leave the Oratory and rejoin the Church of England. 
Newman's public denial of the report was no calm 
lawyer-like disclaimer, but was instinct with indignant 
passion and ended with the following paragraph : 

“ I do hereby profess ex cmimo, with an absolute internal 
assent and consent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of 
possible religions ; that the thought of the Anglican service 
makes me shiver, and the thought of the Thirty-nine 
Articles makes me shudder. Return to the Church of 
England ! No ! £ The net is broken, and we are delivered.’ 
I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild term), if in 
my old age I left ‘ the land flowing with milk and honey ’ 
for the city of confusion and the house of bondage.” 

A similar instance occurred some years after the publica- 
tion of the Apologia , and made people recall the strength 
of his language in replying to Kingsley. In 1872 Mr. Capes 
published in the Guardian a letter which virtually accused 
Newman of accepting the Vatican definition outwardly while 
inwardly rejecting it. Newman’s published reply was again 
marked by all the signs of an anger which had carried him 
away. 

“ I thank Mr. Capes for having put into print what 
doubtless has often been said behind my back ; I do not 
thank him for the odious words which he has made the 
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vehicle of it. I will not dirty my ink by repeating them ; 
but the substance, mildly stated, is this, — that I have all 
along considered the doctrine of the Pope’s Infallibility to 
be contradicted by the facts of Church history, and that, 
though convinced of this, I have, in consequence of the 
Vatican Council, forced myself to do a thing that I never, 
never fancied would befall me when I became a Catholic — 
viz., forced myself by some unintelligible quibbles to fancy 
myself believing what really after all in my heart I could 
not and did not believe. And that this operation and its 
result had given me a considerable amount of pain. 

“ I could say much and quote much from what I have 
written, in comment upon this nasty view of me.” 

After citations from his own earlier writings in which he 
had clearly avowed his belief in Papal Infallibility, Newman 
thus summed up the case : 

“ I underwent, then, no change of mind as regards the 
truth of the doctrine of the Pope’s Infallibility in con- 
sequence of the Council. It is true I was deeply, though 
not personally, pained both by the fact and by the circum- 
stances of the definition ; and, when it was in contemplation 
I wrote a most confidential letter, which was surreptitiously 
gained and published, but of which I have not a word to 
retract. The feelings of surprise and concern expressed in 
that letter have nothing to do with a screwing one’s con- 
science to profess what one does not believe, which is Mr. 
Capes’s pleasant account of me. He ought to know better.’ 

The supposition which all readers of the angry passages in 
the Apologia and of these letters, friends of Newman and 
foes alike, took for granted — that they were ebullitions of 
temper — was shown eventually to be a mistake. When 
Newman’s private correspondence was published in his 
Biography, it became quite clear that the language in the 
letter to the Globe was not, as it seemed at the time, the 
effect of an ungovernable feeling which carried him away, 
but had been carefully calculated. 

“ No common denial would have put down the far spread 
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impression,” he writes to a friend. “I took a course which 
would destroy it, and, as I think, which alone would be 
able to destroy it. It is little or nothing to me that people 
should think me angry, rude, insulting, &c., &c. No 
common language would have done the work ; I had to use 
language that was unmistakeably my own and could not 
have been dictated to me ... I have done the work now 
as I flatter myself, at least for some years to come, and 
I may not be alive by the time that a new denial might 
have been necessary . 5 

The true rationale of Newman’s strong language was 
vividly brought before his readers on the publication, 
shortly after the death of Mr. Kingsley, of a letter to 
Sir William Cope. Newman expressly declared in that 
letter that he had had no angry feeling whatever towards 
Mr. Kingsley, but had used the language of anger as the 
only method of carrying conviction to the public : 

“ As I said in the first pages of my Apologia , it is very 
difficult to be angry with a man one has never seen. A 
casual reader would think my language denoted anger, but 
it did not. I have ever felt from experience that no one 
would believe me in earnest if I spoke calmly. When again 
and again I denied the repeated report that I was on the 
point of coming back to the Church of England, I have 
uniformly found that if I simply denied it, this only made 
newspapers repeat the report more confidently ; but if 
I said something sharp, they abused me for scurrility 
against the Church I had left, but they believed me. Rightly 
or wrongly, this was the reason why I felt it would not do 
to be tame and not to show indignation at Mr. Kingsley’s 
charges. Within the last few years I have been obliged to 
adopt a similar course towards those who said I could not 
receive the Vatican Decrees. I sent a sharp letter to the 
Guardian , and of course the Guardian called me names, 
but it believed me, and did not allow the offence of its 
correspondent to be repeated.” 

Newman’s use of strong language was then due to that 
close knowledge of the effect produced by words on the 
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public mind which was so marked a feature in his conduct 
of the whole controversy. The overmastering passion 
which carried his readers away was not real but simulated. 
Doubtless there will be some who will resent this method as 
histrionic. They will say that Newman was acting a part, 
that the charm of sincerity is absent from words so carefully 
calculated. But this appears to me a false estimate. It 
was no case of using language which he did not consider to 
be, in itself, justified, with the object of producing a certain 
controversial effect. On the contrary, he evidently thought 
an indignant denial and angry language the appropriate 
retort richly deserved by Kingsley’s accusation, and repre- 
senting truly his own view though not any lively personal 
feeling. He was using the words appropriate to the situa- 
tion, as an old man, past all lively feeling, may express in 
answer to some exceptional public testimonial overpowering 
emotions of gratitude, of which he is physically incapable, 
and which are yet the feelings appropriate to the situation. 
And the case was similar in the other instances to which 
I have referred. 

The anonymous assailant in the Globe was unknown to 
him. He may have been, for all Newman knew, a mere 
crank, or an Exeter Hall fanatic like the late Mr. Kensit, 
with whom no one feels angry. Nevertheless the words as 
they stood in the newspaper fully deserved the vehemence 
and indignation conveyed by his letter. As to the letter of 
1872 to the Guardian , it is likely enough that his sympathy 
with Mr. Capes’s religious trials precluded any angry feeling 
at the time of writing. Yet people knew that Capes had 
been a more or less intimate friend ; and probably anything 
short of an angry denial on Newman’s part would have been 
open to the interpretation that, though he felt in duty 
bound formally to disclaim the accusation that he did not 
accept the Vatican decrees in his heart, his real feeling was 
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much what Mr. Capes had represented it to he. It is 
noteworthy that in the sweeping current of his angry 
disclaimer, Newman slips in a clause to the effect that he 
has not a word to retract of his strong letter to Bishop 
Ullathorne in which he deplored the prospect of the 
definition. Thus the letter to the Guardian, while couched 
in rhetorical terms which satisfied the indignation of loyal 
Catholics, cannot possibly be charged with misrepresenting 
Newman’s own attitude in the smallest degree. 

The Kin gsley case was one which called for the language 
of anger yet more obviously than the other two. A very 
popular writer was attacking Newman and bringing 
charges against the Catholic priesthood, which widespread 
prejudice made Englishmen very ready to credit. Newman 
had, therefore, to fight against great odds. He had to win 
over public opinion by bringing home to it the injustice of 
Kingsley’s method. If he did not feel carried away by 
anger against a man whom he did not know personally, 
and whose reputation made any such attack on the Catholic 
Church from his pen almost the mechanical exhibition of an 
idee fixe, this was surely no reason for refraining from 
bringing home to the public by the only means in his power, 
the indignation such charges objectively merited. Theft 
may be due in an individual to kleptomania, yet theft must 
be reprobated by all the force of public opinion ; we must 
endorse that opinion on occasions even though we cannot 
feel any moral animus against the kleptomaniac. English- 
men in general would not be saying, “ Kingsley so hates 
the Church of Rome that he cannot help making unfair 
charges.” On the contrary, they would take Kingsley’s 
words as a damaging expression of the conviction of an 
honest man ; and it was in this, their objective aspect, that 
they had to be answered. 

One or two further changes in the text which have no 
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relation to Mr. Kingsley may here be noted. One of them 
relates to my own father. Mr. Hutton, Abbe Bremond, 
and other students of Newman, have commented in some 
surprise on the fact that my father’s name is never men- 
tioned in the Apologia, When I was quite a boy I was 
reading the first edition of the Apologia when it was not many 
years old, and my father said to me : “ Page 277 1 and the 
following pages are mainly a description of me. When I 
read them I realized for the first time how much I had irri- 
tated Newman at Oxford. He does not mention my name, 
and that is partly because of his present displeasure with 
me. But also it has a more friendly reason, for he did not 
wish to pass criticisms on me by name. He mentions 
Oakeley who was identified with my views at Oxford, and 
then excepts him personally from his criticisms.” The 
passage he specially pointed to as evidencing Newman’s 
irritation in Oxford days, „ was that in which he inti- 
mates that the representatives of the avowedly Roman 
section of the Movement worried him by incessant argu- 
ment and publicly claimed his assent — which they had 
forcibly extorted — to their own conclusions. My father 
said that he himself was the typical logician referred to 
in the passage. “ To come to me with methods of logic,” 
Newman writes, “ had in it the nature of a provocation.” 
And again : 

“ It might so happen that I got simply confused by the 
very clearness of the logic which was administered to me 
and thus gave my sanction to conclusions which really 
were not mine : and when the report of those conclusions 
came round to me through others I had to unsay them. 
And then again perhaps I did not like to see men scared 
or scandalized by unfeeling logical influences which would 
not have touched them to the day of their death had 
they not been made to eat them. And then I felt altogether 

1 This corresponds with p. 259 of the present edition. 
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the force of the maxim of St. Ambrose : Non in dialectica 
complacuit Deo salvurn facere populum suum .” 1 

An old letter to Pusey, quoted two pages later, in which 
the attempt of an unnamed A.B. to “ force ” him beyond 
what he “ can fairly accept ” is stigmatized as a “ nuisance ”, 
obviously referred to the same trial. 

In the later editions the name “ Ward ” was inserted in 
place of A.B., so that it could no longer be said that my 
father was unmentioned. At the same time the text was 
changed, in one case by getting rid of a colloquialism which 
savoured of irritation ; — “ forced to recognize them ” was 
substituted for “ made to eat them The other change — 
<c strength of the logic ” in place of “ clearness of the logic ” 
— does not seem to me an improvement, though its cause 
was obvious. It was doubtless designed to get rid of the 
apparent paradox that the “ clearness ” of my father’s 
logic could have the effect of “ confusing ” Newman. 
“ Strength ” of logic, on the other hand, might, like strong 
wine, have a confusing effect. Yet to confuse by its clearness 
was in fact, I think, at times just the effect of my father’s 
reasoning. His arguments were clear as those of Euclid, and 
they were most confusing when one felt that they apparently 
demonstrated a conclusion which w T as obviously false. One 
could not at once see the point at which he had left out 
relevant facts which should have modified his conclusion ; 
yet these facts were present subconsciously in one’s mind. 
The combination of the clearest demonstration from 
premisses of which one was conscious, with latent knowledge 
of other premisses inconsistent with the conclusion, was 
most confusing. 

In later years Newman went yet further in avowing the 
truth of my father’s inferences from the text of the Apologia . 
In a letter to myself of January 1885, he writes : 

1 Vide infra , p. 204. 
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" Your father was never a High Churchman, never 
a Tractarian, never a Puseyite, never a Newmanite. What 
his line was is described in the Apologia , pp. 163 seq.” 

pages exactly corresponding in the then current edition 
of the Apologia to those pointed out to me by my father 
himself in the original edition. 

Yet further light was thrown on Newman’s annoyance 
at the pressure of W. G. Ward’s logic, by a passage in 
Dean Church’s Oxford Movement , published in 1890, which 
runs as follows : 

“ Mr. Ward was in the habit of appealing to Mr. Newman 
to pronounce on the soundness of his principles and 
inferences with the view of getting Mr. Newman’s sanction 
for them against more timid or more dissatisfied friends ; 
and he would come down with great glee on objectors to 
some new and startling position, with the reply 4 Newman 
says so.’ . . . Mr. Ward was continually forcing on Mr. New- 
man so-called irresistible ‘inferences : 4 If you say so and so, 
surely you must also say something more ? ’ Avowedly 
ignorant of facts, and depending for them on others, he 
was only concerned with logical consistency. And accord- 
ingly Mr. Newman, with whom producible logical con- 
sistency was indeed a great thing, but with whom it was 
very far from being everything, had continually to accept 
conclusions which he would rather have kept in abeyance, 
to make admissions which were used without their quali- 
fications, to push on and sanction extreme ideas which he 
himself shrank from because they were extreme. But it 
was all over with his command of time, his liberty to make 
up his mind slowly on the great decision. He had to go 
at Mr. Ward’s pace and not his own. He had to take 
Mr. Ward’s questions, not when he wanted to have them 
and at his own time, but at Mr. Ward’s. No one can tell 
how much this state of things affected the working of 
Mr. Newman’s mind in that pause of hesitation before the 
final step ; how far it accelerated the view which he 
ultimately took of his position. No one can tell, for many 
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other influences were mixed up with this one. But there is 
no doubt that Mr. Newman felt the annoyance and the 
unfairness of this perpetual questioning for the benefit of 
Mr. Ward’s theories, and there can be little doubt that, 
in effect, it drove him onwards and cut short his time of 
waiting. Engineers tell us that, in the case of a ship rolling 
in a sea-way, when the periodic times of the ship’s roll 
coincide with those of the undulations of the waves, a 
condition of things arises highly dangerous to the ship’s 
stability. So the agitations of Mr. Newman’s mind were 
reinforced by the impulses of Mr. Ward’s.” 

Another change in the text has some relation to my 
father, though a less direct one. Newman had used the 
opportunity given him by Kingsley’s attack to point out 
that there was a “ violent ultra party ” among Catholics, 
“ which exalts opinions into dogmas, and has it principally at 
heart to destroy every school of thought but its own.” And 
his correspondence shows that in this part of his treatment 
he was aiming at what he held to be my father’s exaggera- 
tions as to the import of Papal Infallibility and other cog- 
nate matters . 1 His words applied, I think, in reality more 
closely to passages in the writings of M. Louis Yeuillot of the 
Univers than to anything my father published. Newman 
pointed out that the Holy See has no magical power of 
teaching new truth infallibly, but represents the con- 
servative element which preserves the original deposit of 
faith. He held that, properly understood, the claim to 
infallibility made by the Catholic Church was even a per- 
suasive claim in view of the tendency of free discussion on 
the fundamental truths of religion to issue simply in 
unbelief. Yet to exaggerate the Church’s claim beyond 
a certain point was to make it incredible. The appeal 
presented to reason and imagination alike by the Catholic 
Church as the “ concrete representative of things invi- 
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sible ” bearing witness to the unseen world amid the 
confused voices and uncertain results of speculation was 
cogent. The exponents of an exaggerated Ultramontanism 
were turning what was winning and persuasive into some- 
thing impossible and grotesque. In their intellectual analysis 
of religion they were claiming a completeness of truth for the 
orthodox, a completeness of error for the unorthodox, which 
patent facts obviously disproved. 

In the wave of success which had come after the 
Apologia had appeared, he could emphasize more clearly 
than he had thought wise while he was writing it, some of 
his contentions against writers who were, he considered, 
ignoring patent facts of history and making rational 
apologetic in some departments difficult or impossible. 
One new passage, on the value and partial truth of the 
writings of men who may, nevertheless, have fallen into 
heresy, is a noteworthy one. Newman’s thesis is that “ indi- 
viduals, and not the Holy See, have taken the initiative, and 
given the lead to the Catholic mind, in theological inquiry ”, 
and that the function of Rome is mainly conservative — 
not to originate Catholic thought, but rather to check pre- 
mature or false developments. He signalizes St. Augustine 
and the African Church as the best early exponents of 
the Latin ideas, and adds the following passage in later 
editions : 

cc Moreover, of the African divines, the first in order of 
time, and not the least influential, is the strong-minded and 
heterodox Tertullian. Nor is the Eastern intellect, as such, 
without its share in the formation of the Latin teaching. 
The free thought of Origen is visible in the writings of the 
Western Doctors, Hilary and Ambrose ; and the inde- 
pendent mind of Jerome has enriched his own vigorous 
commentaries on Scripture, from the stores of the scarcely 
orthodox Eusebius. Heretical questionings have been 
transmuted by the living power of the Church into salutary 
truths.” 
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The further variations between the different editions 
witness mainly to Newman’s extreme care in revising all 
that he wrote. They are well worth studying in detail, 
but call for no further remarks here. 

The interest in the Apologia was not confined to English- 
men. Newman’s University Sermons and his Essay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine had long existed in 
a French form. And his French admirers wished to have 
the Apologia in their own language. A translation appeared 
in 1866 and had to be reprinted in 1868. Newman showed 
the same interest in meeting the requirements of his new 
public and adapting the work to their needs as he had done 
in re-editing it for English readers. He wrote two Appen- 
dixes for the French edition, which are so interesting that 
I here append them, as completing the picture which this 
volume aims at presenting of the history of the Apologia in 
its various phases. 

The first is on the constitution and history of the Church 
of England : 

“ There is, perhaps, no other institution in which the 
English have shown their love of compromise in political 
and social affairs so strikingly as in the established national 
Church. Luther, Calvin and Zwingli, all enemies of Rome, 
were equally the enemies of one another. Of other Protes- 
tant sects the Erastians, Puritans and Arminians are also 
different and hostile. But it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Anglican ecclesiastical Establishment is an amal- 
gamation of all these varieties of Protestantism, to which 
a considerable amount of Catholicism is superadded. 
The Establishment is the outcome of the action which 
Henry VIII, the ministers of Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, 
the Cavaliers, the Puritans, the Latitudinarians of 1688, 
and the Methodists of the Eighteenth Century successively 
brought to bear on religion. It has a hierarchy dating 
from the Middle Ages, richly endowed, exalted by its civil 
position, formidable by its political influence. The Estab- 
lished Church has preserved the rites, the prayers and the 
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symbols of the ancient Church. She draws her articles of 
faith from Lutheran and Zwinglian sources ; her transla- 
tion of the Bible savours of Calvinism. She can boast of 
having had in her bosom, especially in the seventeenth 
century, a succession of theologians of great learning and 
proud to make terms with the doctrines and practices of 
the primitive Church. The great Bossuet, contemplating 
her doctors, said that it was impossible that the English 
should not one day come back to the faith of their fathers ; 
and De Maistre hailed the Anglican communion as being 
destined to play a great part in the reconciliation and 
reunion of Christendom. 

This remarkable Church has always been in the closest 
dependence on the civil power and has always gloried in 
this. It has ever regarded the Papal power with fear, with 
resentment and with aversion, and it has never won the 
heart of the people. In this it has shown itself consistent 
throughout the course of its existence ; in other concerns 
it has either had no opinions or has constantly changed 
them. In the sixteenth century it was Calvinist ; in the 
first half of the seventeenth it was Aj:minian and quasi - 
Catholic ; towards the close of that century and at the 
beginning of the next it was latitudinarian. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century it was described by Lord Chatham 
as having 4 a papistical ritual and prayer-book, Calvinist 
articles of faith and an Anminian clergy \ 

In our days it contains three powerful parties in which 
are embodied the three principles of religion which appear 
constantly and from the beginning of its history in one 
form or another ; the Catholic principle, the Protestant 
principle, and the sceptical principle. Each of these, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is violently opposed to the other 
two. 

Firstly : the apostolic or Tractarian party, which is 
now moving in the direction of Catholicism further than 
at any other time, or in any previous manifestation ; to 
such an extent, that, in studying this party among its most 
advanced adherents, one may say that it differs in nothing 
from Catholicism except in the doctrine of Papal supremacy. 
The party arose in the seventeenth century, at the courts 
of James I and Charles I ; it was almost extinguished by 
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the doctrines of Locke and by the ascent to the throne of 
William III and the House of Hanover. But in the course 
of the eighteenth century its principles were taught and 
silently transmitted by the ‘ non-jurors ’, a sect of learned 
and zealous men who, preserving the episcopal succession, 
separated themselves from the Church of England when 
summoned to take the oath of fidelity to William III. In 
our day it has been seen to revive and form a numerous and 
increasing party in the Church of England, by means of the 
movement started by the writings entitled : Tracts for the 
Times , (and thence called Tractarian,) of which there is 
such constant mention in this book. 

Secondly : the Evangelical party which maintains all 
the biblical societies and most of the associations for 
protestant missions throughout the world. The origin of 
this party may be traced back to the puritans, who began 
to show themselves in the last years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. It was almost entirely thrown out of the Church of 
England at the time of the restoration of Charles II in 1660. 
It took refuge among the dissenters from that Church and 
was expiring little by little when its doctrines were revived 
with great vigour by the celebrated preachers Whitfield and 
Wesley, both pastors of the Anglican Church and founders 
of the powerful sect qf the Methodists. These doctrines, 
while creating a sect outside the established Church, 
exercised at the same time an important influence in the 
bosom of that Church itself, and developed there little by 
little until it formed the evangelical party, which is to-day 
by far the most important of the three schools which we are 
trying to describe. 

Thirdly : the Liberal party, known in previous centuries 
by the less honourable name of Latitudinarian. It broke 
off from the quasi-Catholic party, or Court party, in the 
reign of Charles I, and was fed and extended by the intro- 
duction into England of the principles of Grotius and of the 
Arminians of Holland. We have already referred to the 
philosophy of Locke as having had an influence in the same 
direction. This party took the side of the revolution of 
1688, and supported the Whigs, William III, and the House 
of Hanover. The spirit of its principles is opposed to 
extension and proselytism ; and, although it has numbered 
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in its ranks remarkable writers among the Anglican theo- 
logians, it had had but few votaries until ten years ago, 
when, irritated by the success of the Tractarians, taking 
advantage of the conversion of some of their principal 
leaders to the Roman Church, and aided by the importation 
of German literature into England, this party suddenly 
came before the public view and was propagated among 
the best educated classes with a rapidity so astonishing 
that it is almost justifiable to believe that in the coming 
generation the religious world will be divided between the 
Deists and the Catholics. The principles and arguments 
of the Liberals do not even stop at deism. 

If the Anglican communion were composed solely of 
these three parties it could not exist. It would be broken 
up by its internal dissensions. But there is in its bosom 
a party more numerous by far than these three theological 
ones — a party which, created by the legal position of the 
Church, profiting by its riches and by the institutions of 
its creed, is the counter weight and the chain which secures 
the whole. It is the party of order, the party of Conserva- 
tives, or Tories as they have hitherto been called. It is 
not a religious party, not that it has not a great number of 
religious men in its ranks, but because its principles and its 
mots d’ordre are political or at least ecclesiastical rather 
than theological. Its members are neither Tractarians, nor 
Evangelicals , nor Liberals ; or, if they are, it is in a very 
mild and very unaggressive form ; because, in the eyes of 
the world their chief characteristic consists in their being 
advocates of an Establishment and of the Establishment , and 
they are more zealous for the preservation of a national 
Church than solicitous for the beliefs which that national 
Church professes. We said above that the great principle 
of the Anglican Church was its confidence in the protection 
of the civil power and its docility in serving it, which its 
enemies call its Erastianism . Now if on the one hand this re- 
spect for the civil power be its great principle, the principle of 
Erastianism is, on the other hand, embodied in so numerous 
a party whether among the clergy or the laity, that the 
word ‘ party , is scarcely adequate. It constitutes the mass 
of the Church. The clergy in particular — Bishops, Deans, 
Chapters, Rectors — are always distinguished by their 
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Toryism on all English questions. In the seventeenth 
century they professed the divine right of kings ; they have 
ever since gloried in the doctrine : ‘ The King is the head 
of the Church ; 3 and their after-dinner toast : 6 The 

Church and the King 3 has been their formula of protesta- 
tion for maintaining in the kingdom of England the theo- 
retical predominance of the spiritual over the temporal. 
They have always testified an extreme aversion for what 
they term the power usurped by the Pope. Their chief 
theological dogma is that the Bible contains all necessary 
truths, and that every Christian is individually capable of 
discovering them there for his own use. They preach Christ 
as the only mediator, redemption by His death, the renewal 
of man by His Spirit, the necessity for good works. This 
great assembly of men, true representatives of that English 
common sense which is so famous for its good as for its evil 
consequences, mostly regard every kind of theology, every 
theological school, and in particular the three schools which 
we have tried to portray, with mistrust. In the seventeenth 
century they combated the Puritans ; at the close of that 
century they combated the Latitudinarians ; in the middle 
of the eighteenth century they combated the Methodists 
and the members of the Evangelical party ; and in our own 
times they have made an energetic stand at first against 
the Tractarians and to-day against the Liberals. 

This party of order in the Established Church has neces- 
sarily many subdivisions. The country clergy, rejoicing 
in great ease, in intimate relations with the county 
gentlemen of their neighbourhood and always benevo- 
lent and charitable, are much respected and beloved by 
the lower classes on account of their position, but not 
for the influence of their doctrine. But amongst ecclesi- 
astics who enjoy great revenues and have not much to do 
(such as the members of the Cathedral chapters), many 
have long since deteriorated in the pursuit of their personal 
advantage. Those who held high positions in great towns 
have been led to adopt the habits of a great position and 
of external display, and have boasted a formal orthodoxy 
which was cold and almost entirely devoid of interior life. 
These self-indulgent pastors have for a long time been 
nick-named ‘ two-bottle orthodox 3 , as though their greatest 
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religious zeal manifested itself in the drinking of port wine 
to the health of ‘ the Church and King The pompous 
dignitaries of great town parishes have also been surnamed 
the 1 high and dry ’ school or Church. 

It still remains for us to explain three words which are 
in opposition to each other and which will find their place 
in this book : High Church ; Low Church ; Broad Church. 
The last of these denominations offers no difficulty : the 
word ‘ broad ’ answers to that of ‘ latitudinarian and by 
Broad Church is understood the Liberal party. But the 
denominations of High and Low Church cannot be under- 
stood without explanation. 

The doctrinal' appellation of ‘ High Church ’ signifies 
the teaching which aims at asserting the prerogatives and 
authority of the Church ; but not so much its invisible 
powers as its privileges and gifts as a visible body ; and, 
since in the Anglican religion these temporal privileges have 
always depended on the civil power, it happens accidentally 
that a partisan of the High Church is almost an Erastian ; 
that is to say, a man who denies the spiritual power per- 
taining to the Church and maintains that the Church is 
one of the branches of the civil government. Thus, a 
Calvinist may be a partisan of the High Church, as was 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and as was also Hooker, the Master of the Temple , 1 at any 
rate during his youth. 

The Low Church is obviously the opposite to the High 
Church. If then the High Church party is the party which 
upholds the Church and the King, the Low Church party 
is the one which anathematises that Erastian doctrine and 
considers it anti-Christian to give the State any power 
whatsoever over the Church of God ; it was thus that 
formerly the Puritans and the Independents preferred 
Cromwell to King Charles. To-day, however, since the 
Puritans have ceased to exist in England, the denomination 
of Low Church has ceased to represent an ecclesiastical idea, 
and designates a theological party, becoming synonymous 
with the Evangelical party. In consequence, an analogous 

1 This title was given to a preacher directed to preach on certain 
days in a very curious little church which formerly belonged to the 
Templars. — Note by John Henry Newman . 
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change has taken place in the meaning of the name ‘ High 
Church 5 . Instead of denoting solely the partisans of the 
‘ Church and the King 5 , or the Erastians, it has come to 
have a theological signification and to denote the semi- 
Catholic party. Thus it often happens in our own days 
that even the Tractarians are called partisans of the High 
Church, although they began by denouncing Erastianism, 
and although, in their early days, they were violently 
opposed at Oxford by the High Church party or Established 
Church . 55 

With the above should be read a shorter note, designed 
for the same readers, on the University of Oxford : 

“ The University of Oxford has been the intellectual 
centre of England ever since the Middle Ages. Six centuries 
ago Paris alone surpassed it as an ecclesiastical school and 
it was the mother of the great theologians, Scotus, Alexander 
of Hales, and Occam. Even in those times it was a kind 
of representative of the political parties of the nation. An 
old rhymed couplet gives evidence of that : 

Chronica si penses, cum pugnant Oxonienses 

Post paucos menses volat ira per Angligenenses. 

In the centuries following the Reformation, Oxford has 
always been the head quarters of the Tory or Conservative 
party, which has been described above as the most con- 
siderable in the Established Church. It was there that the 
Protestant reformers, Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, were 
burnt alive in the time of Queen Mary ; it was there that 
King Charles I found his most steadfast support against 
his Parliament. It was there that the non-jurors and other 
supporters of the Stuarts sought a refuge for their opinions 
when the House of Hanover had taken possession of the 
kingdom ; and, while remaining eminently conservative in 
its religious and political teaching, it has nevertheless so 
completely sustained the intellectual vigour of its first 
ages, that, even in the course of the last century, it has given 
birth to each of the three theological parties that exist 
to-day in the Established Church, and to which the con- 
servative spirit which so specially characterises it, is 
naturally so opposed. The Evangelical party of to-day owes 
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its origin to Whitfield and Wesley, who, towards the middle 
of the last century, began their religious life as Oxford 
students. Oxford was again, as this volume proves, the 
sole mother and nurse of Tractarianism ; and the Liberalism 
which to-day inundates the English intelligent classes 
sprang rather from Oxford than from any other source. 

Let us proceed to its academic constitution. There, too, 
Oxford has preserved this character of the Middle Ages 
which nearly all the continental universities have lost. 
It comprehends a certain number of separate societies which 
bear the distinctive names of colleges and halls, and each 
of which has its separate and independent rights and 
privileges. Its position cannot be better described than by 
comparing it to the political constitution of the United 
States of America. Just as the different States are, or have 
hitherto been, independent within their proper limitations 
and are nevertheless included in the dominion of the 
republic, so each of the Oxford colleges is a separate 
corporation legally and actually independent of all the 
others, although they are all constituent parts of the same 
university. These colleges were in the beginning inns or 
hostels intended for the reception of students who had 
come from afar. Little by little they took the form of 
separate societies, and, obtaining the patronage of impor- 
tant people, whether ecclesiastics or nobles, they acquired 
a legal existence ( status ) and were richly endowed. Other 
colleges have their origin in the monasteries with which 
the university was abundantly provided. To-day there 
exist about twenty colleges and five halls. The difference 
between a college and a hall is that the college is a corpora- 
tion possessing endowments and having its own complete 
administration, and that the hall is not a corporation. 
Mention is made in this work of Oriel College, founded in 
1326 by King Edward II ; of Trinity College, founded in 
the sixteenth century on the site of a Benedictine house ; of 
Pembroke College, whose origin is more modern ; and of 
Alban Hall, the antiquity of which goes back further than 
that of the two first. The corporate rights of a college rest 
with a head and with Fellows, whose position answers to 
that of the Dean and Canons of a cathedral. And this head 
is designated by different titles, such as Provost of Oriel, 
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President of Trinity, Master of Pembroke, and Principal 
of Alban Hall. The head of the university itself is the 
Chancellor, who is generally a great nobleman, or a con- 
siderable statesman, elected to the position by the members 
of the university. The three most recent Chancellors have 
been Lord Grenville, so celebrated in the beginning of the 
history of this century, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Derby, now the head of the Conservative party. The acting 
governor of the university is the Vice-Chancellor who is 
chosen, according to custom, from among the heads of the 
colleges in turn and holds his office for four years.” 

It is interesting to note that when classifying, in another 
Appendix to the French edition, the Anglican writers named 
in the Apologia, Newman gives Rose, Hook, and Perceval, — 
all of them among the founders of the Oxford Movement, — 
as members, not of the Anglo-Catholic party, but of “ the 
party of the High Church or of the Established Church 
considered separately from the three theological parties ”. 
Palmer, on the other hand, like Pusey and Keble, is classed 
with the Anglo-Catholics. 

The above notes are, of course, nearly half a century old. 
It would be instructive if some student of the fortunes of the 
Church of England, as accurate as Newman, were to trace 
the causes which have made one of Newman’s statements 
so completely inapplicable to the present day, — the state- 
ment that the clergy, and especially the high dignitaries, 
are “ always distinguished for their Toryism on all English 
questions ”. The alliance of Bishops of the Established 
Church with the democracy is, as we are reminded by this 
statement, a modern development, and the important part 
played by the episcopal bench in passing the Parliament 
Bill would probably have suggested some interesting 
reflections to Newman could he have foreseen it. 



Wilfrid Ward. 




The differences between the text of the Apologia pro Vita sua of 
1864 and the History of my Religious Opinions of 1865, so far as the 
two books overlap, are shown in pp. 87-477 of this edition, in the 
following way : 

Words or passages of the 1864 book which were cancelled in 1865 
are enclosed in square brackets [ ]. 

Words or passages first inserted in the 1865 book are enclosed in 
angular brackets (). 

Words or passages of the 1864 book, not simply deleted, but 
replaced by other words in 1865, are left untouched in the text, 
but the alteration is shown in a footnote, preceded by the number 
of the line where the difference occurs, the 1864 version being 
given first, followed by the 1865, thus (on p. 264) : 

24 made to eat] forced to recognize 

The 1864 text can therefore be constructed by omitting all words 
enclosed in ( ), by including all words in [ ], and by ignoring the 
footnotes. 

The 1865 text can be constructed by omitting all words enclosed 
in [ ], by including all words in ( ), and by reference to the footnotes. 

A few differences between two copies of the 1864 book (one 
probably, though not ascertainably, representing the original 
pamphlets, and the other the pamphlets revised for reissue in 
book-form) are also shown in the footnotes ; and by the courtesy 
of the Newman Trustees, and of Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
some other interesting variations, subsequent to 1870, are given. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

To prevent misconception, I think it necessary to observe, 
that, in my Letters here published, I am far indeed from 
implying any admission of the truth of Mr. Kingsley’s 
accusations against the Catholic Church, although I have 
abstained from making any formal protest against them. 
The object which led to my writing at all, has also led me, 
in writing, to turn my thoughts in a different direction. 

J. H. N._ 



January 31, 1864. 
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&C. 



I. 

Extract from a Review of Froude’s History of England, 
vols. vii. and viii., in Macmillan’ s Magazine for January, 
1864, signed “ C. K.” 

Pages 216, 217. 

“ The Roman religion had, for some time past, been making 
men not better men, but worse. We must face, we must 
conceive honestly for ourselves, the deep demoralization 
which had been brought on in Europe by the dogma that 
the Pope of Rome had the power of creating right and 
wrong ; that not only truth and falsehood, but morality 
and immorality, depended on his setting his seal to a bit 
of parchment. From the time that indulgences were 
hawked about in his name, which would insure pardon 
for any man, ‘ etsi matrem Dei violavisset,’ the world in 
general began to be of that opinion. But the mischief was 
older and deeper than those indulgences. It lay in the very 
notion of the dispensing power. A deed might be a crime, 
or no crime at all — like Henry the Eighth’s marriage of 
his brother’s widow — according to the will of the Pope. 
If it suited the interest or caprice of the old man of Rome 
not to say the word, the doer of a certain deed would be 
burned alive in hell for ever. If it suited him, on the other 
hand, to say it, the doer of the same deed would go, sacra- 
mentis munitus, to endless bliss. What rule of morality, 
what eternal law of right and wrong, could remain in the 
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hearts of men born and bred under the shadow of so 
hideous a deception ? 

“ And the shadow did not pass at once, when the Pope’s 
authority was thrown off. Henry VIII. evidently thought 
that if the Pope could make right and wrong, perhaps he 
could do so likewise. Elizabeth seems to have fancied, at 
one weak moment, that the Pope had the power of making 
her marriage with Leicester right, instead of wrong. 

“ Moreover, when the moral canon of the Pope’s will was 
gone, there was for a while no canon of morality left. The 
average morality of Elizabeth’s reign was not so much low, 
as capricious, self-willed, fortuitous ; magnificent one day 
in virtue, terrible the next in vice. It was not till more 
than one generation had grown up and died with the Bible 
in their hands, that Englishmen and Germans began to 
understand (what Frenchmen and Italians did not under- 
stand) that they were to be judged by the everlasting laws 
of a God who was no respecter of persons. 

“ So, again, of the virtue of truth. Truth, for its own 
sake, had never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. 
Father Newman informs us that it need not, and on the 
whole ought not to be ; that cunning is the weapon which 
Heaven has given to the saints wherewith to withstand the 
brute male force of the kicked world which marries and 
is given in marriage. Whether his notion be doctrinally 
correct or not, it is at least historically so. 

“ Ever since Pope Stephen forged an epistle from 
St. Peter to Pepin, King of the Franks, and sent it with 
some filings of the saint’s holy chains, that he might bribe 
him to invade Italy, destroy the Lombards, and confirm 
to him the ‘ Patrimony of St. Peter ; ’ ever since the first 
monk forged the first charter of his monastery, or dug the 
first heathen Anglo-Saxon out of his barrow, to make him 
a martyr and a worker of miracles, because his own minster 
did not ‘ draw ’ as well as the rival minster ten miles off ; — 
ever since this had the heap of lies been accumulating, 
spawning, breeding fresh lies, till men began to ask them- 
selves whether truth was a thing worth troubling a practical 
man’s head about, and to suspect that tongues were given 
to men, as claws to cats and horns to bulls, simply for 
purposes of offence and defence.” 
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II. 

Dr. Newman to Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

The Oratory, Dec. 30, 1863. 

Gentlemen, 

I do not write to you with any controversial 
purpose, which would be preposterous ; but I address you 
simply because of your special interest in a Magazine which 
bears your name. 

That highly respected name you have associated with 
a Magazine, of which the January number has been sent 
to me by this morning’s post, with a pencil mark calling 
my attention to page 217. 

There, apropos of Queen Elizabeth, I read as follows : — 

“ Truth, for its own sake, had never been a virtue with 
the Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it 
need not, and on the whole ought not to be ; that cunning 
is the weapon which Heaven has given to the saints where- 
with to withstand the brute male force of the wicked 
world which marries and is given in marriage. Whether 
his notion be doctrinally correct or not, it is at least 
historically so.” 

There is no reference at the foot of the page to any 
words of mine, much less any quotation from my writings, 
in justification of this statement. 

I should not dream of expostulating with the writer of 
such a passage, nor with the editor who could insert it 
without appending evidence in proof of its allegations. 
Nor do I want any reparation from either of them. I neither 
complain of them for their act, nor should I thank them if 
they reversed it. Nor do I even write to you with any desire 
of troubling you to send me an answer. I do but wish to 
draw the attention of yourselves, as gentlemen, to a grave 
and gratuitous slander, with which I feel confident you 
will be sorry to find associated a name so eminent as yours. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John H. Newman. 




s 
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III. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley to Dr. Newman. 

Eversley Rectory, January 6, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, 

I have seen a letter of yours to Mr. Macmillan, 
in which you complain of some expressions of mine in an 
article in the January number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

That my words were just, I believed from many passages 
of your writings ; but the document to which I expressly 
referred was one of your Sermons on “ Subjects of the 
Day,” No. XX., in the volume published in 1844, and 
entitled “ Wisdom and Innocence.” 

It was in consequence of that Sermon, that I finally 
shook off the strong influence which your writings exerted 
on me ; and for much of which I still owe you a deep debt 
of gratitude. 

I am most happy to hear from you that I mistook (as 
I understand from your letter) your meaning ; and I shall 
be most happy, on your showing me that I have wronged 
you, to retract my accusation as publicly as I have made it. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 

(Signed) Charles Kingsley. 



IV. 



Dr. Newman to the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 



The Oratory, Birmingham, 
January 7, 1864. 

^Reverend Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your letter of the 6th, 
informing me that you are the writer of an article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, in which I am mentioned, and 
referring generally to a Protestant sermon of mine, of 
seventeen pages, published by me, as Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
in 1844, and treating of the bearing of the Christian towards 
the world, and of the character of the reaction of that 
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bearing upon him ; and also, referring to my works passim ; 
in justification of your statement, categorical and definite, 
that “ Father Newman informs us that truth for its own 
sake need not, and on the whole ought not to be, a virtue 
with the Roman clergy.’ 

I have only to remark, in addition to what I have already 
said with great sincerity to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in 
the letter of which you speak, and to which I refer you, 
that, when I wrote to them, no person whatever, whom 
I had ever seen or heard of, had occurred to me as the 
author of the statement in question. When I received your 
letter, taking upon yourself the authorship, I was amazed. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John H. Newman. 



V. 

Dr. Newman to X. Y., Esq. 1 

The Oratory, January 8, i884. 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you for the friendly tone of your letter 
of the 5th just received, and I wish to reply to it with the 
frankness which it invites. I have heard from Mr. Kingsley, 
avowing himself, to my extreme astonishment, the author 
of the passage about which I wrote to Messrs. Macmillan. 
No one, whose name I had ever heard, crossed my mind 
as the writer in their Magazine : and, had any one said 
that it was Mr. Kingsley, I should have laughed in his 
face. Certainly, I saw the initials at the end ; but, you 
must recollect, I five out of the world ; and, I must own, 
if Messrs. Macmillan will not think the confession rude, 
that, as far as I remember, I never before saw even the out- 
side of their Magazine. And so of the Editor : when I saw 
his name on the cover, it conveyed to me absolutely no 
idea whatever. I am not defending myself, but merely 
stating what was the fact ; and as to the article, I said to 

1 A gentleman who interposed between Mr. Kingsley and Dr. Newman. 
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myself, “ Here is a young scribe, who is making himself 
a cheap reputation by smart hits at safe objects.” 

All this will make you see, not only how I live out of 
the world, but also how wanton I feel it to have been in the 
parties concerned thus to let fly at me. Were I in active 
controversy with the Anglican body, or any portion of it, 
as I have been before now, I should consider untrue asser- 
tions about me to be in a certain sense a rule of the game, 
as times go, though God forbid that I should indulge in 
them myself in the case of another. I have never been very 
sensitive of such attacks ; rarely taken notice of them. 
Now, when I have long ceased from controversy, they 
continue : they have lasted incessantly from the year 1833 
to this day. They do not ordinarily come in my way : 
when they do, I let them pass through indolence. Some- 
times friends send me specimens of them ; and sometimes 
they are such as I am bound to answer, if I would not 
compromise interests which are dearer to me than life. 
The January number of the Magazine was sent to me, 
I know not by whom, friend or foe, with the passage on 
which I have animadverted, emphatically, not to say 
indignantly, scored against. Nor can there be a better 
proof that there was a call upon me to notice it, than the 
astounding fact that you can so calmly (excuse me) “ con- 
fess plainly ” of yourself, as you do, “ that you had read 
the passage, and did not even think that I or any of my 
communion would think it unjust.” 

Most wonderful phenomenon ! An educated man, 
breathing English air, and walking m the light of the 
nineteenth century, thinks that neither I nor any members 
of my communion feel any difficulty in allowing that 
“ Truth for its own sake need not, and on the whole ought 
not to be, a virtue with the Roman clergy ; ” nay, that they 
are not at all surprised to be told that “ Father Newman 
had informed ” the world, that such is the standard of 
morality acknowledged, acquiesced in, by his co-religionists ! 
But, I suppose, in truth, there is nothing at all, however 
base, up to the high mark of Titus Oates, which a Catholic 
may not expect to be believed of him by Protestants, 
however honourable and hard-headed. However, dis- 
missing this natural train of thought, I observe on -your 
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avowal as follows ; and I think what I shall say will 
commend itself to your judgment as soon as I say it. 

I think you will allow then, that there is a broad difference 
between a virtue, considered in itself as a principle or rule, 
and the application or limits of it in human conduct. 
Catholics and Protestants, in their view of the substance 
of the moral virtues, agree, but they carry them out 
variously in detail ; and in particular instances, and in the 
case of particular actors or writers, with but indifferent 
success. Truth is the same in itself and in substance to 
Catholic and Protestant ; so is purity : both virtues are to 
be referred to that moral sense which is the natural posses- 
sion of us all. But when we come to the question in detail, 
whether this or that act in particular is conformable to 
the rule of truth, or again to the rule of purity ; then 
sometimes there is a difference of opinion between indivi- 
duals, sometimes between schools, and sometimes between 
religious communions. I, on my side, have long thought, 
even before I was a Catholic, that the Protestant system, as 
such, leads to a lax observance of the rule of purity ; 
Protestants think that the Catholic system, as such, leads 
to a lax observance of the rule of truth. I am very sorry 
that they should think so, but I cannot help it ; I lament 
then mistake, but I bear it as I may. If Mr. Kingsley had 
said no more than this, I should not have felt it necessary 
to criticize such an ordinary remark. But, as I should be 
committing a crime, heaping dirt upon my soul, and storing 
up for myself remorse and confusion of face at a future 
day, if I applied my abstract belief of the latent sensuality 
of Protestantism, on d priori reasoning, to individuals, to 
living persons, to authors and men of name, and said (not 
to make disrespectful allusion to the living) that Bishop 
Van Mildert, or the Rev. Dr. Spry, or Dean Milner, or the 
Rev. Charles Simeon “ informs us that chastity for its own 
sake need not be, and on the whole ought not to be, a virtue 
with the Anglican clergy,” and then, when challenged for 
the proof, said, “ Vide Van Mildert’s Bampton Lectures 
and Simeon’s Skeleton Sermons passim ; ” and, as I should 
only make the matter still worse, if I pointed to flagrant 
instances of paradoxical divines or of bad clergymen among 
Protestants, as, for instance, to that popular London 
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preacher at the end of last century who advocated polygamy 
in print so, in like manner, for a writer, when he is 
criticizing definite historical facts of the sixteenth century, 
which stand or fall on then own merits, to go out of his way 
to have a fling at an unpopular name, livmg hut “ down,” 
and boldly to say to those who know no better, who know 
nothing but what he tells them, who take their tradition 
of historical facts from him, who do not know me, — to say 
of me, “ Father Newman informs us that Truth for its own 
sake need not be, and on the whole ought not to be, a virtue 
with the Roman clergy,” and to be thus brilliant and 
antithetical (save the mark !) in the very cause of Truth, 
is a proceeding of so special a character as to lead me to 
exclaim, after the pattern of the celebrated saying, “ 0 
Truth, how many lies are told in thy name ! ” 

Such being the state of the case, I think I shall carry 
you along with me when I say, that, if there is to be any 
explanation in the Magazine of so grave an inadvertence, 
it concerns the two gentlemen who are responsible for it, 
of what complexion that explanation shall be. For me, 
it is not I who ask for it ; I look on mainly as a spectator, 
and shall praise or blame, according to my best judgment, 
as I see what they do. Not that, in so acting, I am implying 
a doubt of all that you tell me of them ; but “ handsome is, 
that handsome does.” If they set about proving their 
point, or, should they find that impossible, if they say so, 
in either case I shall call them men. But, — bear with me 
for harbouring a suspicion which Mr. Kingsley’s letter to 
me has inspired, — if they propose merely to smooth the 
matter over by publishing to the world that I have “ com- 
plained,” or that “ they yield to my letters, expostulations, 
representations, explanations,” or that “ they are quite 
ready to be convinced of their mistake, if I will convince 
them,” or that “ they have profound respect for me, but 
really they are not the only persons who have gathered 
from my writings what they have said of me,” or that 
“ they are unfeignedly surprised that I should visit in 
their case what I have passed over in the case of others,” 
or that “ they have ever had a true sense of my good points, 
but cannot be expected to be blind to my faults,” if this 
be the sum total of what they are to say, and they ignore 
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the fact that the onus probandi of a very definite accusation 
lies upon them, and that they have no right to throw the 
burden upon others, then, I say with submission, they had 
better let it all alone, as far as I am concerned, for a half- 
measure settles nothing. 

January 10. — I will add, that any letter addressed to 
me by Mr. Kingsley, I account public property ; not so, 
should you favour me with any fresh communication 
yourself. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) John H. Newman. 



VI. 

* 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley to Dr. Newman. 

Eversley Rectory, January 14, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your answer to 
my letter. 

I have also seen your letter to Mr. X. Y. On neither of 
them shall I make any comment, save to say, that, if you 
fancy that I have attacked you because you were, as you 
please to term it, “ down,” you do me a great injustice ; 
and also, that the suspicion expressed in the latter part of 
your letter to Mr. X. Y., is needless. 

The course, which you demand of me, is the only course 
fit for a gentleman ; and, as the tone of your letters (even 
more than their language) make me feel, to my very deep 
pleasure, that my opinion of the meaning of your words 
was a mistaken one, I shall send at once to Macmillan’s 
Magazine the few lines which I inclose. 

You say, that you will consider my letters as public. 
You have every right to do so. 

I remain, Reverend Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C. Kingsley. 
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VII. 

[This 'will appear in the next number .] 

“ To the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

“Sir, 

“ In your last number I made certain allega- 
tions against the teaching of the Rev. Dr. Newman, which 
were founded on a Sermon of his, entitled ‘ Wisdom and 
Innocence,’ (the sermon will be fully described, as to 1 . . .) 

“ Dr. Newman has, by letter, expressed in the strongest 
terms, his denial of the meaning which I have put upon 
his words. 

“ No man knows the use of words better than Dr. New- 
man ; no man, therefore, has a better right to define what 
he does, or does not, mean by them. 

“ It only remains, therefore, for me to express my hearty 
regret at having so seriously mistaken him ; and my 
hearty pleasure at finding him on the side of Truth, in this, 
or any other, matter. 

(Signed) Charles Kingsley.” 



VIII. 

Dr. Newman to the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

The Oratory, January 17, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, 

Since you do no more than announce to me your 
intention of inserting in Macmillan’s Magazine the letter, 
a copy of which you are so good as to transcribe for me, 
perhaps I am taking a liberty in making any remarks to 
you upon it. But then, the very fact of your showing it to 
me seems to invite criticism ; and so sincerely do I wish to 
bring this painful matter to an immediate settlement, that, 
at the risk of being officious, I avail myself of your courtesy 
to express the judgment which I have carefully formed 
upon it. 

1 Here follows a word or half-word, which neither I nor any one else 
to whom I have shown the MS. can decypher. I have at p. 15 filled in 
for Mr. Kingsley what I understood him to mean by “ fully.” — J. H. N. 
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I believe it to be your wish to do me such justice as is 
compatible with your duty of upholding the consistency 
and quasi-infallibility which is necessary for a periodical 
publication ; and I am far from expecting any thing from 
you which would be unfair to Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
Moreover, I am quite aware, that the reading public, to 
whom your letter is virtually addressed, cares little for 
the wording of an explanation, provided it be made aware 
of the fact that an explanation has been given. 

Nevertheless, after giving your letter the benefit of both 
these considerations, I am sorry to say I feel it my duty 
to withhold from it the approbation which I fain would 
bestow. 

Its main fault is, that, quite contrary to your intention, 
it will be understood by the general reader to intimate, 
that I have been confronted with definite extracts from my 
works, and have laid before you my own interpretations 
of them. Such a proceeding I have indeed challenged, but 
have not been so fortunate as to bring about. 

But besides, I gravely disapprove of the letter as a whole. 
The grounds of this dissatisfaction will be best understood 
by you, if I place in parallel columns its paragraphs, one 
by one, and what I conceive will be the popular reading 
of them. 

This I proceed to do. 

I have the honour to be, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John H. Newman. 

Mr. Kingsley's Letter. Unjust , but too probable, popu- 

lar rendering of it. 

1. Sir, — In your last num- 
ber I made certain allegations 
against the teaching of the 
Rev. Dr. Newman, which were 
founded on a Sermon of his, 
entitled “ Wisdom and Inno- 
cence,” preached by him as Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, and published 
in 1844. 
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2. Dr. Newman has, by letter, 
expressed in the strongest terms 
his denial of the meaning which 
I have put upon his words. 



3. No man knows the use of 
words better than Dr. Newman ; 
no man, therefore, has a better 
right to define what he does, or 
does not, mean by them. 

4. It only remains, therefore, 
for me to express my hearty 
regret at having so seriously 
mistaken him, and my hearty 
pleasure at finding him on the 
side of truth, in this or any other 
matter. 



2. I have set before Dr. New- 
man, as he challenged me to do, 
extracts from his writings, and 
he has affixed to them what he 
conceives to be their legitimate 
sense, to the denial of that in 
which I understood them. 

3. He has done this with the 
skill of a great master of verbal 
fence, who knows, as well as any 
man living, how to insinuate 
a doctrine without committing 
himself to it. 

4. However, while I heartily 
regret that I have so seriously 
mistaken the sense which he 
assures me his words were meant 
to bear, I cannot but feel a hearty 
pleasure also, at having brought 
him, for once in a way, to confess 
that after all truth is a Christian 
virtue. 



IX. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley to Dr. Newman. 

Eversley Rectory, January 18, 1864. 

Reverend Sir, 

I do not think it probable that the good sense 
and honesty of the British Public will misinterpret my 
apology, in the way in which you expect. 

Two passages in it, which I put in in good faith and 
good feeling, may, however, be open to such a bad use, and 
I have written to Messrs. Macmillan to omit them ; viz. the 
words, “ No man knows the use of words better than 
Dr. Newman ; ” and those, “ My hearty pleasure at finding 
him in the truth (sic) on this or any other matter.” 

As to your Art. 2, it seems to me, that, by referring 
publicly to the Sermon on which my allegations are founded, 
I have given, not only you, but every one an opportunity 
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of judging of their injustice. Having done this, and having 
frankly accepted your assertion that I was mistaken, I have 
done as much as one English gentleman can expect from 
another. 

I have the honour to be, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Charles Kingsley. 



X. 

Dr. Newman to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The Oratory, January 22, 1864. 

Gentlemen, 

Mr. Kingsley, the writer of the paragraph to 
which I called your attention on the 30th of last month, 
has shown his wish to recall words, which I considered 
a great affront to myself, and a worse insult to the Catholic 
priesthood. He has sent me the draft of a Letter which 
he proposes to insert in the February number of your 
Magazine ; and, when I gave him my criticisms upon it, 
he had the good feelmg to withdraw two of its paragraphs. 

However, he did not remove that portion of it, to which, 
as I told him, lay my main objection. 

That portion ran as follows : — 

“ Dr. Newman has by letter expressed in the strongest 
terms his denial of the meaning which I have put upon 
his words.” 

My objection to this sentence, which (with the addition 
of a reference to a Protestant sermon of mine, which he 
says formed the ground of his assertion, and of an expression 
of regret at having mistaken me) constitutes, after the 
withdrawal of the two paragraphs, the whole of his proposed 
letter, I thus explained to him : — 

“ Its [the proposed letter’s] main fault is, that, quite 
contrary to your intention, it will be understood by the 
general reader to intimate, that I have been confronted 
with definite extracts from my works, and have laid before 
you my own interpretation of them. Such a proceeding 
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I have indeed challenged, but have not been so fortunate 
as to bring about.” 

In answer to this representation, Mr. Kingsley wrote to 
me as follows : — 

“ It seems to me, that, by referring publicly to the 
sermon, on which my allegations are founded, I have 
given, not only you, but every one, an opportunity of judg- 
ing of their injustice. Having done this, and having frankly 
accepted your assertion that I was mistaken, I have done 
as much as one English gentleman can expect from another.’ 

I received this reply the day before yesterday. It disap- 
pointed me, for I had hoped that, with the insertion of 
a letter from him in your Magazine for February, there 
would have been an end of the whole matter. However, 
I have waited forty-eight hours, to give time for his explana- 
tion to make its full, and therefore its legitimate impression 
on my mind. After this interval, I find my judgment of 
the passage just what it was. 

Moreover, since sending to Mr. Kingsley that judgment, 
I have received a letter from a friend at a distance, whom 
I had consulted, a man about my own age, who lives out 
of the world of theological controversy and contemporary 
literature, and whose intellectual habits especially qualify 
him for taking a clear and impartial view of the force of 
words. I put before him the passage in your January 
number, and the writer’s proposed letter in February 1 ; 
and I asked him whether I might consider the letter 
sufficient for its purpose, without saying a word to show 
him the leaning of my own mind. He answers : ' 

“ In answer to your question, whether Mr. Kingsley’s 
proposed reparation is sufficient, I have no hesitation in 
saying, Most decidedly not. Without attempting to quote 
any passage from your writings which justifies in any 
manner the language which he has used in his review, he 
leaves it to be inferred that the representation, which he has 
given of your statements and teaching in the sermon to 
which he refers, is the fair and natural and primary sense 
of them, and that it is only by your declaring that you did 
not mean what you really and in effect said, that he finds 
that he had made a false charge.” 

1 Viz. as it is given above, p. 14. — J. H. N. 
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This opinion, thus given came to me, I repeat, after 
I had sent to Mr. Kingsley the letter of objection, of which 
I have quoted a portion above. You will see that, though 
the two judgments are independent of each other, they in 
substance coincide. 

It only remains for me then to write to you again ; and, 
in writing to you now, I do no more than I did on the 
30th of December. I bring the matter before you, without 
requiring from you any reply. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) John H. Newman. 



XI. 

Letter of Explanation from Mr. Kingsley, as it stands in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for February, 1864, p. 368. 

TO THE EDITOR OE MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 



Sir, 

In your last number I made certain allegations 
against the teaching of Dr. John Henry Newman, which 
I thought were justified by a Sermon of his, entitled 
“ Wisdom and Innocence ” (Sermon 20 of “ Sermons 
bearing on Subjects of the Day”). Dr. Newman has by 
letter expressed, in the strongest terms, his denial of the 
meaning which I have put upon his words. It only remains, 
therefore, for me to express my hearty regret at having 
so seriously mistaken him. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Charles Kingsley. 

Eversley, January 14, 1864. 



XII. 

Reflections on the above. 

I shall attempt a brief analysis of the foregoing corre- 
spondence ; and I trust that the wording which I shall 
adopt will not offend against the gravity due both to myself 
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and to the occasion. It is impossible to do justice to the 
course of thought evolved in it without some familiarity 
of expression. 

Mr. Kingsley begins then by exclaiming, — “ 0 the 
chicanery, the wholesale fraud, the vile hypocrisy, the 
conscience-killing tyranny of Rome ! We have not far 
to seek for an evidence of it. There’s Father Newman to 
wit : one living specimen is worth a hundred dead ones. 
He, a Priest writing of Priests, tells us that lying is never 
any harm.” 

I interpose : “ You are taking a most extraordinary 
liberty with my name. If I have said this, tell me when 
and where.” 

Mr. Kingsley replies : “ You said it, Reverend Sir, in 
a Sermon which you preached, when a Protestant, as Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, and published in 1844 ; and I could read 
you a very salutary lecture on the effects which that Sermon 
had at the time on my own opinion of you.” 

I make answer : “ Oh . . . Not, it seems, as a Priest 
speaking of Priests ; — but let us have the passage.” 

Mr. Kingsley relaxes : “ Do you know, I like your tone. 
From your tone I rejoice, greatly rejoice, to be able to believe 
that you did not mean what you said.” 

I rejoin : “ Mean it ! I maintain I never said it, whether 
as a Protestant or as a Catholic.” 

Mr. Kingsley replies : “ I waive that point.” 

I object : “ Is it possible ! What ? waive the main 
question ! I either said it or I didn’t. You have made 
a monstrous charge against me ; direct, distinct, public. 
You are bound to prove it as directly, as distinctly, as 
publicly ; — or to own you can’t.” 

“ Well,” says Mr. Kingsley, “ if you are quite sure you 
did not say it, I’ll take your word for it ; I really will.” 
My word ! I am dumb. Somehow I thought that it 
was my word that happened to be on trial. The word of 
a Professor of lying, that he does not lie ! 

But Mr. Kingsley re-assures me : “ We are both gentle- 
men,” he says : “ I have done as much as one English 
gentleman can expect from another.” 

I begin to see : he thought me a gentleman at the 
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very time that he said X taught lying on system. After all, 
it is not I, but it is Mr. Kingsley who did not mean what 
he said. “ Habemus confitentem reum.” 

So we have confessedly come round to this, preaching 
without practising ; the common theme of satirists from 
Juvenal to Walter Scott ! “I left Baby Charles and 
Steenie laying his duty before him,” says I£ing James of 
the reprobate Dalgarno : “ 0 Geordie, jingling Geordie, it 
was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt of 
dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of 
incontinence.” 

While I feel then that Mr. Kingsley’s February explana- 
tion is miserably insufficient in itself for his January 
enormity, still I feel also that the Correspondence, which 
lies between these two acts of his, constitutes a real satis- 
faction to those principles of historical and literary justice 
to which he has given so rude a shock. 

Accordingly, I have put it into print, and make no 
further criticism on Mr. Kingsley. 



J. H. N. 
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“WHAT, THEN, DOES DR. NEWMAN 
MEAN ? 55 



Dr. Newman has made a great mistake. He has pub- 
lished a correspondence between himself and me, with 
certain “ Reflexions ” and a title-page, which cannot be 
allowed to pass without a rejoinder. 

Before commenting on either, I must give a plain account 
of the circumstances of the controversy, which seem to 
have been misunderstood in several quarters. In the 
January number of Macmillan' s Magazine , I deliberately 
and advisedly made use of these words : — 

“ Truth, for its own sake, had never been a virtue with 
“ the Roman clergy. Father Newman informs us that it 
“ need not, and, on the whole, ought not to be ; that 
“ cunning is the weapon which Heaven has given to the 
“ saints wherewith to withstand the brute male force of 
“ the wicked world which marries and is given in marriage.” 
This accusation I based upon a considerable number of 
passages in Dr. Newman’s writings, and especially on a 
sermon entitled “ Wisdom and Innocence,” and preached 
by Dr. Newman as Vicar of St. Mary’s, and published as 
No. XX. of his “ Sermons on Subjects of the Day.” 

Dr. Newman wrote, in strong but courteous terms, to 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. complaining of this language as 
a slander. I at once took the responsibility on myself, and 
wrote to Dr. Newman. 

I had been informed (by a Protestant) that he was in 
weak health, that he wished for peace and quiet, and was 
averse to controversy ; I therefore felt some regret at 
having disturbed him : and this regret was increased by 
the moderate and courteous tone of his letters, though 
they contained, of course, much from which I differed. 
I addressed to him the following letter, of which, as I trust 
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every English gentleman will feel, I have no reason to be 
ashamed : — 

Reverend Sir, 

I have seen a letter of yours to Mr. Macmillan, in 
which you complain of some expressions of mine in an 
article in the January number of Macmillan's Magazine . 

That my words were just, I believed from many passages 
of your writings ; but the document to which I expressly 
referred was one of your sermons on “ Subjects of the Day,” 
No. XX. in the volume published in 1844, and entitled 
“ Wisdom and Innocence.” 

It was in consequence of that sermon that I finally shook 
off the strong influence which your writings exerted on me, 
and for much of which I still owe you a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

I am most happy to hear from you that I mistook (as 
I understand from your letter) your meaning ; and I shall 
be most happy, on your showing me that I have wronged 
you, to retract my accusation as publicly as I have made it. 

I am, Rev. Sir, ^ 

Your faithful servant, 

Charles Kingsley. 

I received a very moderate answer from Dr. Newman, and 
a short correspondence ensued, which ended in my insert- 
ing in the February number of Macmillan's Magazine the 
following apology : — 

To the Editor of “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 

Sir, 

In your last number I made certain allegations 
against the teaching of Dr. John Henry Newman, which 
I thought were justified by a sermon of his, entitled 
“ Wisdom and Innocence ” (Sermon XX. of “ Sermons 
bearing on Subjects of the Day ”). Dr. Newman has, by 
letter, expressed in the strongest terms his denial of the 
meaning which I have put upon his words. It only remains, 
therefore, for me to express my hearty regret at having 
so seriously mistaken him. 

Yours faithfully, 

Charles Kingsley. 
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My object had been throughout to avoid war, because 
I thought Dr. Newman wished for peace. I therefore 
dropped the question of the meaning of “ many passages 
of his writings/ 5 and confined myself to the sermon entitled 
“ Wisdom and Innocence/ 5 simply to give him an oppor- 
tunity of settling the dispute on that one ground. 

But whether Dr. Newman lost his temper, or whether 
he thought that he had gained an advantage over me, or 
whether he wanted a more complete apology than I chose 
to give, whatever, I say, may have been his reasons, he 
suddenly changed his tone of courtesy and dignity for one 
of which I shall only say that it shows sadly how the 
atmosphere of the Romish priesthood has degraded his 
notions of what is due to himself ; and when he published 
(as I am much obliged to him for doing) the whole corre- 
spondence, he appended to it certain reflexions, in which 
he attempted to convict me of not having believed the 
accusation which I had made. 

There remains for me, then, nothing but to justify my 
mistake, as far as I can. 

I am, of course, precluded from using the sermon entitled 
“ Wisdom and Innocence 55 to prove my words. I have 
accepted Dr. Newman’s denial that it means what I thought 
it did ; and Heaven forbid that I should withdraw my word 
once given, at whatever disadvantage to myself. But more. 
I am informed by those from whose judgment on such 
points there is no appeal, that, “ en hault courage ” and 
strict honour, I am also precluded, by the terms of my 
explanation, from using any other of Dr. Newman’s past 
writings to prove my assertion. I have declared Dr. New- 
man to have been an honest man up to the 1st of February, 
1864. It was, as I shall show, only Dr. Newman’s fault 
that I ever thought him to be anything else. It depends 
entirely on Dr. Newman whether he shall sustain the 
reputation which he has so recently acquired. If I give 
him thereby a fresh advantage in this argument, he is 
most welcome to it. He needs, it seems to me, as many 
advantages as possible. But I have a right, in self -justifica- 
tion, to put before the public so much of that sermon, and 
of the rest of Dr. Newman’s writings, as will show why 
I formed so harsh an opinion of them and him, and 
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why I still consider that sermon (whatever may be its 
meaning) as most dangerous and misleading. And I have 
a full right to do the same by those “ many passages of 
Dr. Newman’s writings ” which I left alone at first, simply 
because I thought that Dr. Newman wished for peace. 

First, as to the sermon entitled “ Wisdom and Innocence.” 
It must be remembered always that it is not a Protestant, 
but a Romish sermon. It is occupied entirely with the 
attitude of “ the world ” to “ Christians ” and “ the 
Church.” By the world appears to be signified, especially, 
the Protestant public of these realms. What Dr. Newman 
means by Christians, and the Church, he has not left in 
doubt ; for in the preceding sermon (XIX. p. 328) he says : 
“ But, if the truth must be spoken, what are the humble 
“ monk, and the holy nun, and other regulars, as they are 
“ called, but Christians after the very pattern given us in 
“ Scripture ? What have they done but this — continue 
” in the world the Christianity of the Bible ? Did our 
“ Saviour come on earth suddenly, as He will one day visit, 
in whom would He see the features of the Christian^" He 
and His apostles left behind them, but in them ? Who 
“ but these give up home and friends, wealth and ease, 
good name and liberty of will, for the kingdom of heaven ? 
“ Where shall we find the image of St. Paul, or St. Peter, 
“ or St. John, or of Mary the mother of Mark, or of Philip’s 
“ daughters, but in those who, whether they remain in 
“ seclusion, or are sent over the earth, have calm faces, and 
“ sweet plaintive voices, and spare frames, and gentle 
“ manners, and hearts weaned from the world, and wills 
“ subdued ; and for their meekness meet with insult, and 
“ for their purity with slander, and for their gravity with 
“ suspicion, and for their courage with cruelty . . .” This 
is his definition of Christians. And in the sermon itself he 
sufficiently defines what he means by “ the Church ” in 
two “ notes ” of her character, which he shall give in his 
own words (Sermon XX. p. 346) : — “ What, for instance, 
“ though we grant that sacramental confession and the 
“ celibacy of the clergy do tend to consolidate the body 
“ politic in the relation of rulers and subjects, or, in other 
“ words, to aggrandize the priesthood ? for how can the 
“ Church be one body without such relation ? ” . . . 
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Monks and nuns the only perfect Christians ; sacramental 
confession and the celibacy of the clergy notes of the 
Church ; the laity m relation to the clergy of subjects to 
rulers. What more ? If I, like others, on the strength of 
Dr. Newman’s own definitions, gave to his advice to 
Christians concerning “ wisdom,” “ prudence,” “ silence,” 
the meaning which they would have in the mouth of a 
Romish teacher — St. Alfonso da Liguori, for instance — 
whom can Dr. Newman blame for the mistake, save 
himself ? 

But to the sermon itself ; the test of which is from 
Matthew x. 16. It begins by stating that the Church has 
been always helpless and persecuted, in proportion to its 
purity. Dr. Newman then asks, how Christians are to 
defend themselves if they might not fight ? and answers, 
“ They were allowed the arms, that is, the arts, of the 
defenceless.” He shows how the weaker animals are 
enabled to defend themselves by various means, among 
which he enumerates “ natural cunning, which enables 
them to elude or even to destroy their enemies.” He goes 
on to show how the same holds good in our own species, 
in the case of “ a captive, effeminate race ” ; of “ slaves ” ; 
of “ ill-used and oppressed children ” ; of the “ subjects 
of a despot.” “ They exercise the inalienable right of self- 
“ defence in such methods as they best may ; only, since 
“ human nature is unscrupulous, guilt or innocence is all 
“ the same to them, if it works their purpose.” 

He goes on to point out the analogy between these facts 
and the conduct fit for Christians. “ The servants of Christ 
“ are forbidden to defend themselves by violence ; but they 
“ are not forbidden other means : direct means are not 
“ allowed, but others are even commanded. For instance, 
“ foresight, ‘ beware of men ’ : avoidance, 1 when they per- 
“ secute you in one city, flee into another 5 : prudence and 
“ skill, as in the text, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents.’ ” 

The mention of the serpent reminds him of the serpent in 
Paradise ; and he says, “ Considering that the serpent was 
“ chosen by the enemy of mankind as the instrument of 
“ his temptations in Paradise, it is very remarkable that 
“ Christ should choose it as the pattern of wisdom for His 
followers. It is as if He appealed to the whole world of 
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“ sin, and to the bad arts by which the feeble gain ad van - 
44 tages over the strong. It is as if He set before us the 
44 craft and treachery, the perfidy of the slave, and bade 
4 4 us extract a lesson even from so great an evil. It is as 
44 if the more we are forbidden violence, the more we are 
44 exhorted to prudence ; as if it were our bounden duty 
44 to rival the wicked in endowments of mind, and to excel 
44 them in their exercise.” 

Dr. Newman then goes on to assert, that 44 if there be one 
reproach more than another which has been cast upon ” the 
Church, 44 it is that of fraud and cunning.” He quotes the 
imputations of craftiness and deceitfulness thrown upon 
St. Paul, and even of 44 deceit ” upon our Lord himself. He 
then says that 44 Priestcraft has ever been considered the 
badge, and its imputation is a kind of note, of the Church.” 
He asserts that the accusation has been, save in a few 
exceptions, unfounded ; and that 44 the words 4 craft ’ and 
44 4 hypocrisy * are but the version of 4 wisdom ’ and 4 harm- 
4 4 4 lessness ’ in the language of the world.” 44 It is remark’ 
44 able, however, that not only is harmlessness the corrective 
44 of wisdom, securing it against the corruption of craft 
44 and deceit, as stated in the text : but innocence, sim- 
44 plicity, implicit obedience to God, tranquillity of mind, 
44 contentment, these and the like virtues are in themselves 
44 a sort of wisdom ; I mean, they produce the same results 
44 as wisdom, because God works for those who do not 
44 work for themselves ; and thus they especially incur the 
44 charge of craft at the hands of the world, because they 
44 pretend to so little, yet effect so much. This circumstance 
44 admits dwelling on.” 

He then goes on to mention seven heads : — 

44 First, sobriety, self-restraint, control of word and 
44 feeling, which religious men exercise, have about them an 
44 appearance of being artificial, because they are not 
44 natural ; and of being artful, because artificial ” ; and 
adds shortly after, that 44 those who would be holy 
44 and blameless, the sons of God, find so much in the world 
44 to unsettle and defile them, that they are necessarily 
44 forced upon a strict self-restraint, lest they should receive 
44 injury from such intercourse with it as is unavoidable ; 
44 and this self-restraint is the first thing which makes holy 
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“ persons seem wanting in openness and manliness.” Next 
he points out that “ religious men are a mystery to the 
“ world ; and being a mystery, they will in mere self- 
“ defence be called by the world mysterious, dark, subtle, 
“ designing.” Next, that “it is very difficult to make 
“ the world understand the difference between an outward 
“ obedience and an inward assent.” He then instances 
the relations between the early Christians and the heathen 
magistrates ; and adds, that “ when religious men out- 
“ wardly conform, on the score of duty, to the powers that 
“ be, the world is easily led into the mistake that they have 
“ renounced their opinions, as well as submitted their 
“ actions ; and it feels or affects surprise, to find that their 
“ opinions remain ; and it considers, or calls this, an incon- 
“ sistency, or a duplicity ” : with more to the same purpose. 

Next, the silent resignation of Christians is set forth as 
a cause of the world’s suspicion ; and “so is their con- 
“ fidence, in spite of their apparent weakness, their cause 
“ will triumph.” 

Another cause of the world’s suspicion is, the unexpected 
success of religious men. 

Another, that the truth has in itself the power of spread- 
ing, without instruments, “ making the world impute ” to 
secret management that uniformity, which is nothing but 
the echo of the One Living and True Word. 

Another, that when Christians prosper, contrary to their 
own expectations, “ it looks like deceit to show surprise, and 
to disclaim the work themselves.” 

And lastly, because God works for Christians, and they 
are successful, when they only mean to be dutiful. “ But 
“ what duplicity does the world think it, to speak of 
“ conscience, or honour, or propriety, or delicacy, or to give 
“ other tokens of personal motives, when the event seems 
“ to show that a calculation of results has been the actuating 
“ principle at bottom. It is God who designs, but His 
“ servants seem designing. . . .” 

Dr. Newman then goes on to point out how “Jacob 
“ is thought worldly wise in his dealings with Laban, 
“ whereas he was a ‘ plain man,’ simply obedient to the 
“ angel.” ... “ Moses is sometimes called sagacious and 
“ shrewd in his measures or his law, as if wise acts might 
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“ not come from the source of wisdom / 5 . . . “ Bishops have 
“ been called hypocritical in submitting and yet opposing 
“ themselves to the civil power, in a matter of plain duty, 
“ if a popular movement was the consequence ; and then 
“ hypocritical again, if they did their best to repress it. 
“ And, in like manner, theological doctrines or ecclesiastical 
“ usages are styled politic if they are but salutary; as if 
“ the Lord of the Church, who has willed her sovereignty, 
“ might not effect it by secondary causes. What, for 
“ instance, though we grant that sacramental confession 
“ and the celibacy of the clergy do tend to consolidate the 
“ body politic in the relation of rulers and subjects, or, 
“ in other words, to aggrandise the priesthood ? For how 
“ can the Church be one body without such relation ; and 
“ why should not He, who has decreed that there should 
“ be unity, take measures to secure it ? ” 

The reason of these suspicions on the part of the world is 
then stated to be, that “ men do not like to hear of the inter - 
“ position of Providence in the affairs of the world ; and 
“ they invidiously ascribe ability and skill to His agents, to 
“ escape the thought of an Infinite Wisdom and an Almighty 
“ Power ” 

The sermon then closes with a few lines of great beauty, 
in that style which has won deservedly for Dr. Newman 
the honour of being the most perfect orator of this genera- 
tion ; but they have no reference to the question in hand, 
save the words, “ We will glory in what they disown.” 

I have tried conscientiously to give a fair and complete 
digest of this, to me, very objectionable and dangerous 
sermon. I have omitted no passage in which Dr. Newman 
guards himself against the conclusions which I drew from 
it ; and none, I verily believe, which is required for the full 
understanding of its general drift. I have abstained from 
all comment as I went on, in order not to prejudice the 
minds of my readers. But I must now turn round and 
ask, whether the mistake into which Dr. Newman asserts 
me to have fallen was not a very reasonable one ; and 
whether the average of educated Englishmen, in reading 
that sermon, would not be too likely to fall into the same ? 
I put on it, as I thought, the plain and straightforward 
signification. I find I am wrong ; and nothing is left for 
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me but to ask, with some astonishment, What, then, did 
the sermon mean ? Why was it preached ? To insinuate 
that a Church which had sacramental confession and a 
celibate clergy was the only true Church ? Or to insinuate 
that the admiring young gentlemen who listened to him 
stood to their fellow-countrymen in the relation of the early 
Christians to the heathen Romans ? Or that Queen 
Victoria’s Government was to the Church of England what 
Nero’s or Diocletian’s was to the Church of Rome ? It 
may have been so. I know that men used to suspect 
Dr. Newman — I have been inclined to do so myself — of 
writing a whole sermon, not for the sake of the text or 
of the matter, but for the sake of one single passing hint — 
one phrase, one epithet, one little barbed arrow which, as 
he swept magnificently past on the stream of his calm 
eloquence, seemingly unconscious of all presences, save 
those unseen, he delivered unheeded, as with his finger-tip, 
to the very heart of an initiated hearer, never to be with- 
drawn again. I do not blame him for that. It is one of 
the highest triumphs of oratorio power, and may be 
employed honestly and fairly, by any person who has the 
skill to do it honestly and fairly. But then — Why did he 
entitle his sermon “ Wisdom and Innocence ” ? 

What, then, could I think that Dr. Newman meant ? 
I found a preacher bidding Christians imitate, to some 
undefined point, the “ arts ” of the basest of animals and 
of men, and even of the Devil himself. I found him, by 
a strange perversion of Scripture, insinuating that St. Paul’s 
conduct and manner were such as naturally to bring down 
on him the reputation of being a crafty deceiver. I found 
him — horrible to have to say it — even hinting the same of 
One greater than St. Paul. I found him denying or explain- 
ing away the existence of that priestcraft which is a 
notorious fact to every honest student of history ; and 
justifying (as far as I can understand him) that double- 
dealing by which prelates, in the middle age, too often 
played off alternately the sovereign against the people and 
the people against the sovereign, careless which was in the 
right, as long as their own power gained by the move. 
I found him actually using of such (and, as I thought, of 
himself and his party likewise) the words, “ They yield 
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“ outwardly ; to assent inwardly were to betray the faith. 
“ Yet they are called deceitful and double-dealing, because 
“ they do as much as they can, and not more than they 
“ may.” I found him tellmg Christians that they will 
always seem “ artificial,” and “ \yanting in openness and 
manliness ; ” that they will always be “a mystery ” to 
the world, and that the world will always think them rogues ; 
and bidding them glory in what the world ( i.e . the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen) disown, and say with Mawworm, 
“ I like to be despised.” 

Now how was I to know that the preacher, who had the 
reputation of being the most acute man of his generation, 
and of having a specially intimate acquaintance with the 
weaknesses of the human heart, was utterly blind to the 
broad meaning and the plain practical result of a sermon 
like this, delivered before fanatic and hot-headed young 
men, who hung over his every word ? That he did not 
foresee that they would think that they obeyed him, by 
becoming affected, artificial, sly, shifty, ready for conceal- 
ments and equivocations ? That he did not foresee that 
they, hearing his words concerning priestcraft and double - 
dealing, and being engaged in the study of the Mediaeval 
Church, would consider the same chicanery allowed to them 
which they found practised but too often by the Mediaeval 
Church ? or even go to the Romish casuists, to discover 
what amount of cunning did or did not come under Dr. 
Newman’s one passing warning against craft and deceit ? 
In a word, that he did not foresee that the natural result 
of the sermon on the minds of his disciples would be, to make 
them suspect that truth was not a virtue for its own sake, 
but only for the sake of the spread of “ catholic opinions,” 
and the “ salvation of their own souls ; ” and that cunning 
was the weapon which Heaven had allowed to them to defend 
themselves against the persecuting Protestant public ? 

All England stood round in those days, and saw that this 
would be the outcome of Dr. Newman’s teaching. How was 
I to know that he did not see it himself ? 

And as a fact, his teaching had this outcome. Whatever 
else it did, it did this. In proportion as young men absorbed 
it into themselves, it injured their straightforwardness and 
truthfulness. The fact is notorious to all England. It 
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spread misery and shame into many an English home. The 
net practical result of Dr. Newman’s teachings on truthful- 
ness cannot be better summed up than by one of his own 
disciples, Mr. Ward, who, in his “ Ideal of a Christian 
Church,” page 382, says thus : — 

“ Candour is rather an intellectual than a moral virtue, 
“ and by no means either universally or distinctively 
“ characteristic of the saintly mind.” 

Dr. Newman ought to have told his disciple, when he 
wrote those words, that he was on the highroad to the father 
of lies ; and he ought to have told the world, too, that such 
was his opinion ; unless he wished it to fall into the mistake 
into which I fell — namely, that he had wisdom enough to 
know the practical result of his words, and therefore meant 
what they seemed to say. 

Dr. Newman has nothing to blame for that mistake, save 
his own method. If he would (while a member of the Church 
of England) persist (as in this sermon) in dealing with 
matters dark, offensive, doubtful, sometimes actually 
forbidden, at least according to the notions of the great 
majority of English Churchmen ; if he would always do 
so in a tentative, paltering way, seldom or never letting 
the world know how much he believed, how far he intended 
to go ; if , in a word, his method of teaching was a suspicious 
one, what wonder if the minds of men were filled with 
suspicions of him ? What wonder if they said of him (as 
he so naively, in one of his letters, expresses his fear that 
they will say again), “Dr. Newman has the skill of a great 
“ master of verbal fence, who knows, as well as any man 
“ living, how to insinuate a doctrine without committing 
“ himself to it ? ” If he told the world, as he virtually 
does in this sermon, “ I know that my conduct looks like 
“ cunning ; but it is only the ‘ arts ’ of the defenceless : ” 
what wonder if the world answered, “ No. It is what it 
“ seems. That is just what we call cunning ; a habit 
“ of mind which, once indulged, is certain to go on from 
“ bad to worse, till the man becomes — like too many of 
“ the mediaeval clergy who indulged m it — utterly untrust - 
“ worthy.” Dr. Newman, I say, has no one to blame but 
himself. The world is not so blind but that it will soon 
find out an honest man if he will take the trouble of talking 
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and acting like one. No one would have suspected him to 
be a honest man, if he had not perversely chosen to assume 
a style which (as he himself confesses) the world always 
associates with dishonesty. 

When, therefore, Dr. Newman says (p. 10 of his pamphlet) 
that “ he supposes, in truth, there is nothing at all, however 
“ base, up to the high mark of Titus Oates, which a Catholic 
“ may not expect to be believed of him by Protestants, 
“ however honourable and hard-headed,” he is stating 
a mere phantom of his own brain. It is not so. I do not 
believe it ever was so. In the days when Jesuits were 
inciting fanatics to assassinate Queen Elizabeth, and again 
in the days of the Gunpowder Plot, there was deservedly 
a very strong feeling against Romish priests, and against 
a few laymen who were their dupes ; and it was the recol- 
lection of that which caused the “ Titus Oates ” tragedy, 
which Dr. Newman so glibly flings in our teeth, omitting 
(or forgetting) that Oates’ villany would have been im- 
possible without the preceding villanies of Popish, fanatics, 
and that he was unmasked, condemned, and punished by 
the strong and great arm of British law. But there was 
never, I believe, even in the worst times, any general belief 
that Catholics, simply as such, must be villains. 

There is none now. The Catholic laity of these realms are 
just as much respected and trusted as the Protestants, when 
their conduct justifies that respect and trust, as it does 
in the case of all save a few wild Irish; and so are the 
Romish priests, as long as they show themselves good and 
honest men, who confine themselves to the care of their 
flock. If there is (as there is) a strong distrust of certain 
Catholics, it is restricted to the proselytizing priests among 
them ; and especially to those who, like Dr. Newman, 
have turned round upon their mother-Church (I had almost 
said their mother-country) with contumely and slander. 
And I confess, also, that this public dislike is very rapidly 
increasing, for reasons which I shall leave Dr. Newman and 
his advisers to find out for themselves. 

I go on now to other works of Dr. Newman, from which 
(as I told him in my first letter) I had conceived an opinion 
unfavourable to his honesty. 

I shall be expected to adduce, first and foremost, the 
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too-notorious No. 90 of “ Tracts for the Times.” I shall not 
do so. On reading that tract over again, I have been con- 
firmed in the opinion which I formed of it at first, that, 
questionable as it was, it was not meant to be consciously 
dishonest ; that some few sayings in it were just and true ; 
that many of its extravagances were pardonable, as the 
natural fruit of a revulsion against the popular cry of those 
days, which called on clergymen to interpret the 'Articles 
only in their Calvinistic sense, instead of including under 
them (as their wise framers intended) not only the Calvin- 
istic, but the Anglican form of thought. There were pages 
in it which shocked me, and which shock me still. I will 
instance the commentaries on the 5th, on the 7th, on the 
9th, and on the 12th Articles ; because in them Dr. Newman 
seemed to me trying to make the Articles say the very 
thing which (I believe) the Articles were meant not to say. 
But I attributed to him no intentional dishonesty. The 
fullest licence of interpretation should be given to every 
man who is bound by the letter of a document. The animus 
imponentium should be heard of as little as possible, because 
it is almost certain to become merely the animus interpretan - 
tium. And more : Every excuse was to be made for a man 
struggling desperately to keep himself in what was, in fact, 
his right place, to remain a member of the Church of 
England, where Providence had placed him, while he felt 
himself irresistibly attracted towards Rome. But I saw in 
that tract a fearful danger for the writer. It was but too 
probable, that if he continued to demand of that subtle 
brain of his, such tours cle force as he had all but succeeded 
in performing, when he tried to show that the Article 
against “ the sacrifice of masses ” “ did not speak against 
the mass itself,” he would surely end in one or other of two 
misfortunes. He would either destroy his own sense of 
honesty — i.e. conscious truthfulness — and become a dis- 
honest person ; or he would destroy his common sense — 
i.e . unconscious truthfulness, and become the slave and 
puppet seemingly of his own logic, really of his own fancy, 
ready to believe anything, however preposterous, into which 
he could, for the moment, argue himself. I thought, for 
years past, that he had become the former ; I now see 
that he has become the latter. 
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I beg pardon for saying so much about myself. But this 
is a personal matter between Dr. Newman and me, and I say 
what I say simply to show, not Dr. Newman, but my fellow- 
Protestants, that my opinion of him was not an 44 impul- 
sive ” or “ hastily-formed one.” I know his writings of old, 
and now. But I was so far just to him, that No. 90, which 
made all the rest of England believe him a dishonest man, 
had not the same effect on me. 

But again — 

I found Dr. Newman, while yet (as far as could be now 
discovered) a member of the Church of England, aiding and 
abetting the publication of certain 44 Lives of the English 
Saints,” of which I must say, that no such public outrage 
on historic truth, and on plain common sense, has been 
perpetrated in this generation. I do not mtend to impute 
to any of the gentlemen who wrote these lives — and more 
than one of whom, I believe, I knew personally — the least 
deliberate intention to deceive. They said what they 
believed ; at least, what they had been taught" to believe 
that they ought to believe. And who had taught them ? 
Dr. Newman can best answer that question. He had, at 
least, that power over them, and in those days over hundreds 
more, which genius can always command. He might have 
used it well. He might have made those 44 Lives of Saints,” 
what they ought to have been, books to turn the hearts 
of the children to the Fathers, and to make the present 
generation acknowledge and respect the true sanctity 
which there was, in spite of all mistakes, in those great 
men of old — : a sanctity founded on true virtue and true 
piety, which required no tawdry super-structure of lying 
and ridiculous wonders. He might have said to the author 
of the 44 Life of St. Augustine,” when he found him, in the 
heat and haste of youthful fanaticism, outraging historic 
truth and the law of evidence : 44 This must not be. Truth 
44 for its own sake is a more precious thing than any purpose, 
44 however pious and useful, which we may have in hand.” 
But when I found him allowing the world to accept, as 
notoriously sanctioned by him, such statements as are 
found in that life, was my mistake a hasty, or far-fetched, 
or unfounded one, when I concluded that he did not care 
for truth for its own sake, or teach his disciples to regard 
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it as a virtue ? I found that “ Life of St. Augustine ” 
saying, that though the pretended visit of St. Peter to 
England wanted historic evidence, “ yet it has undoubtedly 
“ been received as a pious opinion by the Church at large, as 
“ we learn from some often-quoted words of St. Innocent I. 
“ (who wrote a.d. 416), that St. Peter was instrumental in 
“ the conversion of the West generally. And this sort of 
“ argument, though it ought to be kept quite distinct from 
“ documentary and historic proof, and will form no substi- 
“ tute for such proof with those who stipulate for something 
“ like legal accuracy in inquiries of this nature, will not be 
“ without its effect upon devout minds, accustomed to rest 
“ in the thought of God’s watchful guardianship over His 
“ Church.” . . . And much more in the same tone, which is 
worthily, and consistently summed up by the question : 
“ On what evidence do we put faith in the existence of 
“ St. George, the patron of England ? Upon such, assuredly, 
“as an acute critic or skilful pleader might easily scatter 
“ to the winds ; the belief of prejudiced or credulous 
“ witnesses ; the unwritten record of empty pageants and 
“ bauble decorations. On the side of scepticism might 
“ be exhibited a powerful array of suspicious legends and 
“ exploded acts. Yet, 'after all, what Catholic is there but 
“ would count it a profaneness to question the existence 
“ of St. George ? ” 

When I found Dr. Newman allowing his disciples — 
members, even then, of the Protestant Church of England — 
in page after page, in Life after Life, to talk nonsense of 
this kind, which is not only sheer Popery, but saps the very 
foundation of historic truth, was it so wonderful that I con- 
ceived him to have taught and thought like them ? 

But more. I found, that although the responsibility of 
these Saints’ Lives was carefully divided and guarded by 
anonymousness, and by Dr. Newman’s advertisement in 
No. 1, that the different lives would be “ published by their 
respective authors on their own responsibility,” yet that 
Dr. Newman had, in what I must now consider merely 
a moment of amiable weakness, connected himself formally 
with one of the most offensive of these Lives, and with its 
most ridiculous statements. I speak of the “ Life of 
St. Walburga.” There is, in all the Lives, the same tendency 
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to repeat childish miracles, to waive the common laws of 
evidence, to say to the reader, 44 You must believe all or 
nothing.” But some of them, the writers, for instance, 
of Vol. IV., which contains, among others, a charming life 
of St. Neot — treat the stories openly as legends and myths, 
and tell them as they stand, without asking the reader, or 
themselves, to believe them altogether. The method is 
harmless enough, if the legends had stood alone ; but 
dangerous enough, when they stand side by side with 
stories told in earnest, like that of St. Walburga. In that, 
not only has the writer expatiated upon some of the most 
nauseous superstitions of the middle age, but Dr. Newman 
has, in a preface signed with his initials, solemnly set his 
seal to the same. 

The writer — an Oxford scholar, and, as far as I know, 
then a professed member of the Church of England — dares 
to tell us of such miracles as these : — 

How a little girl, playing with a ball near the monastery, 
was punished for her over-fondness for play, by finding the 
ball stick to her hand, and, running to St. Walburga’s 
shrine to pray, had the ball immediately taken off. 

How a woman who would spin on festival-days in 
like manner found her distaff cling to her hand, and 
had to beg of St. Walburga’s bone, before she could 
get rid of it. 

How a man who came into the church to pray, 44 irrever- 
44 ently kept his rough gauntlets, or gloves, on his hands, 
44 as he joined them in the posture of prayer.” How they 
were miraculously torn off, and then, when he repented, 
44 restored by a miracle.” 44 All these,” says the writer, 
44 have the character of a gentle mother correcting the 
44 idleness and faults of careless and thoughtless children 
44 with tenderness.” 

44 But the most remarkable and lasting miracle, attesting 
44 the holy Walburga’s sanctity, is that which reckons her 
44 among the saints who are called 4 Elseophori , 5 or 4 un- 
44 guentiferous,’ becoming, almost in a literal sense, olive- 
44 trees in the courts of God. These are they from whose 
44 bones a holy oil distils. That oil of charity and gentle 
44 mercy which graced them while alive, and fed in them 
44 the flame of universal love at their death, still permeates 
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4 their bodily remains.” After quoting the names of male 
saints who have possessed this property, the author goes 
on to detail how this holy oil fell, in drops, sometimes 
the size of a hazel-nut, sometimes of a pea, into the silver 
bowl beneath the stone slab. How, when the state of 
Aichstadt was laid under an interdict, the holy oil ceased, 
“ until the Church regained its rights,” and so forth, and 
so forth ; and then, returning to his original image, 
metaphor, illustration, proof, or whatever else it may be 
called by reasoners such as he and Dr. Newman, he says 
that the same flow of oil or dew is related of this female 
saint and that — women whose souls, like that of Walburga, 
were touched “ with true compassion ; whose bosom, like 
“ hers, melted by divine love, was filled with the milk of 
“ human kindness,” &c. I can quote no more. I really 
must recollect that my readers and I are living in the 
nineteenth century. 

And to all this stuff and nonsense, more materialist than 
the dreams of any bone-worshipping Buddhist, Dr. Newman 
puts a preface, in which he says of the question whether 
the “ miracles recorded in these narratives” (i.e. in the 
whole series, this being only No. II.), especially those 
contained in the life of St. Walburga, “ are to be received 
as matter of fact ; ” that “ in this day, and under our 
“ present circumstances, we can only reply, that there is 
“ no reason why they should not be. They are the kind 
“ of facts proper to ecclesiastical history, just as instances 
“ of sagacity or daring, personal prowess, or crime, are the 
“ facts proper to secular history.” Verily, his idea of 
“ secular history ” is almost as degraded as his idea of 
“ ecclesiastical.” 

He continues : “ There is nothing, then, prima facie , in 
“ the miraculous accounts in question to repel a proper ly- 
“ taught or religiously-disposed mind : ” only, it has the 
right of rejecting or accepting them according to the 
evidence. No doubt ; for (as he himself confesses) Mabillon, 
like many sensible Romanists, has found some of these 
miracles too strong for his “ acute nostril,” and has, there- 
fore, been reproved by Basnage for “ not fearing for himself, 
and warning the reader.” 

But what evidence Dr. Newman requires, he makes 
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evident at once. He, at least, will “ fear for himself,” and 
swallow the whole as it comes. 

“As to the miracles ascribed to St. Walburga, it must 
“ be remembered that she is one of the principal saints of 
“ her age and country ; ” and then he goes on to quote the 
authorities for these miracles. They begin nearly 100 years 
after her death, with one Wolfhard, a monk. Then follows, 
more than 400 years after, Philip, Bishop of Aichstadt, the 
disinterested witness who tells the story of the holy oil 
ceasing during the interdict, who tells the world how, 
“ From her virgin limbs, maxime pectoralibus , flows this 
“ sacred oil, which, by the grace of God and the inter - 
“ cession of the blessed Virgin Walburga, illuminates the 
“ blind, makes the deaf hear,” &c., and of which he says 
that he himself once drank a whole cup, and was cured 
forthwith. Then come the nuns of this same place, equally 
disinterested witnesses, after the invention of printing ; 
then one Rader, in 1615 ; and one Gretser, in 1620. But 
what has become of the holy oil for the last 240 years, 
Dr. Newman does not say. 

In his “ Lectures on the present position of Catholics in 
England, addressed to the brothers of the Oratory,” in 
1851, he has again used the same line of sophism. Argu- 
ment I cannot call it, while such a sentence as this is to be 
found : — (p. 295) “ Is the tower of London shut against 
“ sight-seers, because the coats of mail or pikes there may 
“ have half legendary tales connected with them ? Why, 
“ then, may not the country people come up in joyous 
“ companies, singing and piping, to see the holy coat at 
“ Treves ? ” To see, forsooth ! To worship, Dr. Newman 
would have said, had he known (as I take for granted he 
does not) the facts of that imposture. He himself, mean- 
while, seems hardly sure of the authenticity of the holy 
coat. He (p. 298) “ does not see why it may not have been 
what it professes to be.” It may “ have been ” so, no 
doubt, but it certainly is not so now ; for the very texture 
and material of the thing prove it to be spurious. However, 
Dr. Newman “ firmly believes that portions of the true 
“ Cross are at Rome and elsewhere, that the crib of Bethle- 
“ hem is at Rome,” &c. And more than all ; he thinks it 
“ impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought 
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“ for the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, at 
“ Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures 
“ of the Madonna in the Roman States.” 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the 
Morning ! 

But when I read these outrages upon common sense, what 
wonder if I said to myself, “ This man cannot believe what 
he is saying ? ” 

I believe I was wrong. I have tried, as far as I can, to 
imagine to myself Dr. Newman’s state of mind ; and I see 
now the possibility of a man’s working himself into that 
pitch of confusion, that he can persuade himself, by what 
seems to him logic, of anything whatsoever which he wishes 
to believe ; and of his carrying self-deception to such 
perfection that it becomes a sort of frantic honesty, in 
which he is utterly unconscious, not only that he is deceiving 
others, but that he is deceiving himself. 

But I must say, If this be “ historic truth,” what is 
historic falsehood 1 If this be honesty, what is dishonesty ? 
If this be wisdom, what is folly ? 

I may be told, But this is Roman Catholic doctrine. You 
have no right to be angry with Dr. Newman for believing 
it. I answer, this is not Roman Catholic doctrine, any more 
than belief in miraculous appearances of the Blessed Virgin, 
or the miracle of the stigmata, on which two matters I shall 
say something hereafter. No Roman Catholic, as far as 
I am aware, is bound to believe these things. Dr. Newman 
has believed them of his own free will. He is anxious, it 
would seem, to show his own credulity. He has worked his 
mind, it would seem, into that morbid state, in which 
nonsense is the only food for which it hungers. Like the 
sophists of old, he has used reason to destroy reason. I had 
thought that, like them, he had preserved his own reason, 
in order to be able to destroy that of others. But I was 
unjust to him, as he says. While he tried to destroy others’ 
reason, he was at least fair enough to destroy his own. 
That is all that I can say. Too many prefer the charge 
of insincerity to that of insipience — Dr. Newman seems not 
to be of that number. 

But more. In connexion with this said life of St. Wal- 
burga, Dr. Newman has done a deed, over which I might 
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make merry, if that were my wish. But I am not a wit, 
like Dr. Newman. 

In page 77, we find the following wonderful passage : 
“ Illuminated men ... to them the evil influence of Satanic 
“ power is horribly discernible . . . and the only way to 
“ express their keen perception of it is to say, that they see 
“ upon the countenances of the slaves of sin, the marks, and 
“ lineaments, and stamp of the evil one ; and they smell 
“ with their nostrils the horrible fumes which arise from 
“ their vices and uncleansed hearts, driving good angels from 
“ them in dismay, and attracting and delighting devils. 
“ It is said of the holy Sturme, a disciple and companion of 
“ Winfred, that in passing a horde of unconverted Germans, 
“ as they were bathing and gambolling in a stream, he was 
“ so overpowered by the intolerable scent which arose from 
“ them, that he nearly fainted away. And no doubt such 
“ preternatural discernments are sometimes given to 
“ saints ” — and a religious reason is given for it which 
I shall not quote. I should be ashamed to use the 
sacred name in the same page with such materialist 
nonsense. 

Now this “ no doubt ” seemed as convincing to Dr. 
Newman as to the author. The fly which his disciple had 
heedlessly cast over the turbid waters of his brain was too 
fine to be resisted ; and he rose at it, heavily but surely, 
and has hooked himself past remedy. For into his lectures, 
given before the Catholic University of Ireland, published 
in 1859, he has inserted, at page 96, on the authority of 
“ an Oxford writer,” the whole passage which relates to 
St. Sturme, word for word. 

I thought, when I was in my former mind as to 
Dr. Newman, that he had gone out of his way to tell 
this fable, in order to intimate to the young gentlemen 
who had the blessing of his instructions, that they need 
care nothing for “ truth for its own sake,” in the investiga- 
tion of a miracle, but take it on any anonymous authority, 
provided only it made for the Catholic faith. And when 
I saw that I was wrong, I was sorely puzzled as to why 
my old friend St. Sturme (against whom I do not say a 
word) had thus been dragged unceremoniously into a pas- 
sage on National Literature, which had nothing whatsoever 
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fco do with him. But I am not bound to find motives for 
Dr. Newman’s eccentricities. 

But now comes the worst part of the matter. Dr. Newman 
has been taken in. There is no miracle. There never was 
any in the original document. There is none in Mabillon 
who quotes it. It is a sheer invention of the ardent Oxford 
writer. 

The story appears first in the Life of St. Sturme, by his 
contemporary and friend St. Eigils. It may be found in 
Pertz’s “ Monumenta Critica ; ” and a most charming 
sketch of mediaeval missionary life it is ; all the more so 
because one can comfortably believe every word of it, from 
its complete freedom (as far as I recollect) from signs and 
wonders. 

The origmal passage sets forth how St. Sturme rides on 
his donkey, and wishing for a place where to found Fulda 
Abbey, came to a ford where the Sclavonians (not Germans, 
as the Oxford writer calls them) were bathing, on the way 
to the fair at Mentz, “ whose naked bodies the animal on 
“ which he rode fearing, began to tremble, and the man of 
“ God himself shuddered ( exhorruit ) at their evil smell” They 
mocked him, and went about to hurt him ; but Divine 
providence kept them back, and he went on in safety. 

That is all. There is not a hint of a miracle. A horde of 
dirty savages, who had not, probably, washed for a twelve- 
month, smelt very strong, and St. Sturme had a nose. As 
for his “ nearly fainting away,” that is a “ devout imag- 
ination.” • 

Really, if Dr. Newman or the “ Oxford writer ” had been 
monks of more than one Roman Catholic nation, one might 
have excused their seeing something quite miraculous in 
any man’s being shocked at his fellow-creatures’ evil smell ; 
but in Oxford gentlemen, accustomed to the use of soap 
and vj^ter, it is too bad. 

Besides, to impute a miracle in this case, is clearly to put 
the saint, in virtue, below his own donkey ; for while the 
saint was only shocked at the odour, the donkey did what 
the saint should have done (in imitation of many other 
saints before and since), and expressed his horror at the 
impropriety of the deshabille of the “ miscreants.” Unless 
we are to understand a miracle — and why not ? — in the 
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donkey's case likewise ; not indeed expressed, but under- 
stood "as a matter of course by t£ properly -taught and 
religiously-disposed minds ; ” and piously hold that the 
virtue of the saint (which seems, from monkish writings, 
to be some kind of gas or oil) diffused itself through the 
saddle into the inmost recesses of the donkey’s frame, and 
imbued him for the moment, through the merits of 
St. Sturme, with a preternatural and angelic modesty ? 

Which if we shall believe, we shall believe something 
not a whit more ridiculous than many a story told in these 
hapless volumes. 

What can I say, again, of Dr. Newman’s “ Lectures on 
Anglican Difficulties,” published in 1850, save what I have 
said already ? That if I, like hundreds more, have mistaken 
his meaning and intent, he must blame not me, but himself. 
If he will indulge in subtle paradoxes, in rhetorical exag- 
gerations ; if, whenever he touches on the question of 
truth and honesty, he will take a perverse pleasure in 
saying something shocking to plain English notions, he 
must take the consequences of his own eccentricities. 

He tells us, for instance, in Lecture VIII. that the 
Catholic Church “ holds it better for sun and moon to drop 
“ from heaven, for the earth to foil, and for all the many 
“ millions on it to die of starvation in extremest agony, as 
“ far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will 
“ not say should be lost, but should commit one single 
“ venial sin, should tell one wilful untruth, or should steal 
“ one poor farthing without excuse.” And this in the face 
of those permissions to deception, which may be seen 
formalized and detailed in the works of the Romish casuists, 
and especially in those of the great Liguori, whose books 
have received the public and solemn sanction of the Romish 
see. In one only way can Dr. Newman reconcile this pas- 
sage with the teaching of his Church ; namely, by saying 
that the licence given to equivocation, even on oath, is so 
complete, that to tell a downright lie is the most superfluous 
and therefore most wanton of all sins. 

But how will he reconcile it with the statement with 
which we meet a few pages on, that the Church “ considers 
“ consent, though quick as thought, to a single unchaste 
“ wish as indefinitely more heinous than any lie that can 
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“ possibly be fancied ; that is when viewed, of course, in 
“ itself, and apart from its causes, motives, and conse- 
“ quences ? ” Heaven forbid that any man should say 
that such consent is anything save a great and mortal 
sin : but how can we reconcile this statement with the 
former one, save by the paradox, that it is a greater 
crime to sin like an animal, than like the Devil the 
Father of Lies ? 

Indeed, the whole teaching of this lecture and the one 
following it concerning such matters is, I confess, so utterly 
beyond my comprehension, that I must ask, in blank 
astonishment, What does Dr. Newman mean ? He assures 
us so earnestly and indignantly that he is an honest man, 
believing what he says, that we in return are bound, in 
honour and humanity, to believe him ; but still — What does 
he mean ? 

He says : “ Take a mere beggar woman, lazy, ragged, and 
‘ ‘ filthy, and not over-scrupulous of truth — (I do not say she 
“ has arrived at perfection) — but if she is chaste, sober, and 
“ cheerful, and goes to her religious duties (and I am not 
“ supposing at all an impossible case), she will, in the eyes of 
“ the Church, have a prospect of heaven, quite closed and 
“ refused to the State’s pattern-man, the just, the upright, 
“ the generous, the honourable, the conscientious, if he be 
“ all this, not from a supernatural power (I do not deter- 
“ mme whether this is likely to be the fact, but I am 
“ contrasting views and prmciples) — not from a super - 
“ natural power, but from mere natural virtue.” 
(Lecture viii. p. 207.) 

I must ask again, What does Dr. Newman mean by this 
astounding passage ? What I thought that he meant, when 
I first read it, some twelve years ago, may be guessed easily 
enough. I said, This man has no real care for truth. Truth 
for its own sake is no virtue in his eyes, and he teaches that 
it need not be. I do not say that now : but this I say, that 
Dr. Newman, for the sake of exalting the magical powers of 
his Church, has committed himself unconsciously to a state- 
ment which strikes at the root of all morality. If he answer, 
that such is the doctrine of his Church concerning “ natural 
virtues,” as distinguished from “ good works performed by 
God’s grace,” I can only answer, So much the worse for his 
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Church. The sooner it is civilized off the face of the earth, 
if this be its teaching, the better for mankind. For as for 
his theory that it may be a “ natural virtue,” I value it as 
little as I trust every honest Englishman will do. I hold it 
to be utterly antiscriptural ; to border very closely (in 
theological language) on the Pelagian heresy. Every good 
gift and every perfect gift comes down from God above. 
Without Him no man does a right deed, or thinks a right 
thought ; and when Hr. Newman says otherwise, he is 
doing his best (as in this passage) to make the “ State’s 
pattern-man ” an atheist, as well as to keep the beggar- 
woman a lying barbarian. What Hr. Newman may have 
meant to teach by these words, I cannot say ; but what 
he has taught practically is patent. He has taught the 
whole Celtic Irish population, that as long as they are 
chaste (which they cannot well help being, being married 
almost before they are men and women) and sober (which 
they cannot well help being, being too poor to get enough 
whisky to make them drunk), and “go to their religious 
duties ” — an expression on which I make no comment — 
they may look down upon the Protestant gentry who send 
over millions to feed them in famine ; who found hospitals 
and charities to which they are admitted freely ; who try 
to introduce among them capital, industry, civilization, and, 
above all, that habit of speaking the truth, for want of 
which they are what they are, and are likely to remain such, 
as long as they have Hr. Newman for their teacher — that 
they may look down, I say, on the Protestant gentry as 
cut off from God, and without hope of heaven, because 
they do their duty by mere “ natural virtue.” 

And Hr. Newman has taught them, too, in the very same 
page , 1 that they may confess “ to the priest thefts which 
“ would sentence the penitent to transportation if brought 
“ into a court of justice ; but which the priest knows too ” 
(and it is to be remembered that the priest is bound to 
conceal his knowledge of the crime), “ in the judgment of 
“ the Church, might be pardoned on the man’s private 
“ contrition, without any confession at all.” 

If I said that Hr. Newman has, in this page, justified, 
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formally and deliberately, some of the strongest accusations 
brought by the Exeter Hall party against the Irish priests, 
I should be answered (and possibly with temporary success) 
by some of those ingenious special pleadings with which, in 
spite of plain fact and universal public opinion, black is 
made to appear, if not white, yet still grey enough to do 
instead. But this I will say, that if the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in these realms had had any sense of their own 
interests (as far as standing well with the British nation is 
concerned), they would, instead of sending the man who 
wrote those words to teach in an Irish Catholic university, 
have sent .him to their furthest mission among the savages 
of the South Seas. 

The next lecture, the ninth, contains matter more liable 
still to be mistaken ; and equally certain, mistaken or not, 
to shock common sense. It is called, “ The Religious 
“ Character of Catholic Countries no Prejudice to the 
“ Sanctity of the Church.” By the religious character, we 
find, is meant what we should call the irreligious character — 
the tendency to profanity, blasphemy, imposture, stealing, 
ly ing . These are not my accusations, but Dr. Newman’s. 
He details them all with charming naivete, and gives (as 
we shall see) most picturesque and apposite instances. 
But this, he holds “ is no prejudice to the sanctity of the 
Church,” because the Church considers that “ faith and 
works are separable,” and that all these poor wretches, 
though they have not works, have at least faith, “ caused 
directly by a supernatural influence from above,” and are, 
therefore, unless I have lost utterly the clue to the intent 
of Dr. Newman’s sophistries, ipso facto infinitely better off 
than Protestants. What he means by the separableness 
of faith and works is clear enough. A man, he says, “ may 
“ be gifted with a simple, undoubting, cloudless, belief that 
“ Christ is in the Blessed Sacrament, and yet commit the 
“ sacrilege of breaking open the tabernacle, and carrying 
“ off the consecrated particles for the sake of the precious 
“ vessel containing them.” 

At which most of my readers will be inclined to cry : 
“ Let Dr. Newman alone, after that. What use in arguing 
“ with a man who has argued himself into believing that ? 
“ He had a human reason once, no doubt : but he has 
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“ gambled it away, and left no common ground on which 
“ he and you, or we either, can meet him.” 

True : so true, that I never would have written these 
pages, save because it was my duty to show the world, if 
not Dr. Newman, how the mistake of his not caring for 
truth arose ; and specially how this very lecture fostered 
that mistake. For in it, after using the blasphemy and 
profanity which he confesses to be so common in Catholic 
countries, as an argument for, and not against, the 
“ Catholic Faith,” he takes a seeming pleasure in detailing 
instances of dishonesty on the part of Catholics, as if that 
were the very form of antinomianism which was most 
strongly and perpetually present to his mind, and which 
needed most to be palliated and excused. “ The feeble old 
“ woman, who first genuflects before the Blessed Sacra - 
“ ment, and then steals her neighbour’s handkerchief or 
“ prayer-book, who is intent on his devotions ” — she is 
very wrong, no doubt : but “ she worships, and she sins : 
“ she kneels because she believes ; she steals because she 
“ does not love. She may be out of God’s grace ; she is 
“ not altogether out of His sight.” 

Heaven forbid that we should deny those words. That, 
at least, is a doctrine common to Romanist and to Protes- 
tant : but while Dr. Newman, with a kind of desperate 
audacity, will dig forth such scandals as notes of the 
“ Catholic Church,” he must not wonder at his motive for 
so doing being mistaken. 

His next instance is even more wanton and offensive, 
and so curious that I must quote it at length : — 

“ You come out again and mix in the idle and dissipated 
“ throng, and you fall in with a man in a palmer’s dress, 
“ selling false relics, and a credulous circle of customers 
“ buying them as greedily, as though they were the supposed 
“ French laces and India silks of a pedlar’s basket. One 
“ simple soul has bought of him a cure for the rheumatism or 
“ ague, which might form a case of conscience. It is said to 
“ be a relic of St. Cuthbert, but only has virtue at sunrise, 
“ and when applied with three crosses to the head, arms, 
“ and feet. You pass on to encounter a rude son of the 
“ Church, more like a showman than a religious, recounting 
“ to the gaping multitude some tale of a vision of the 
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“ invisible world, seen by Brother Augustine of the Friar 
“ Minors, or by a holy Jesuit preacher who died in the 
“ odour of sanctity, and sending round his bag to collect 
“ pence for the souls in purgatory ; and of some appearance 
“ of Our Lady (the like of which has really been before and 
“ since), but on no authority except popular report, and in 
“no shape but that which popular caprice has given it. 
“ You go forward, and you find preparations proceeding 
“ for a great pageant or mystery ; it is a high festival, and 
“ the incorporated trades have each undertaken their 
“ special religious celebration. The plumbers and glaziers 
“ are to play the Creation ; the barbers the call of Abraham ; 
“ and at night is to be the grandest performance of all, the 
“ Resurrection and Last Judgment, played by the car- 
“ penters, masons, and blacksmiths. Heaven and hell are 
“ represented, — saints, devils, and living men ; and the 
“ chef d' oeuvre of the exhibition is the display of fireworks to 
“ be let off as the finale. c How unutterably profane!’ again 
“ you cry. Yes, profane to you, my dear brother — profane 
“ to a population which only half believes ; not profane to 
“ those who believe wholly, who one and all have a vision 
“ within which corresponds with what they see, which 
“ resolves itself into, or rather takes up into itself, the 
“ external pageant, whatever be the moral condition of 
“ each individual composing the mass. They gaze, and in 
“ drinking in the exhibition with their eyes they are making 
“ one continuous and intense act of faith ” (Lecture IX. 
236 , 237 ). 

The sum of which is, that for the sake of the “ one con- 
tinuous and intense act of faith 55 which the crowd is 
performing, “ the rude son of the Church, more like a show- 
man than a religious 55 — in plain English, the brutal and 
lying monk, is allowed to continue his impostures without 
interruption ; and the moral which Dr. Newman draws is, 
that though his miraculous appearance of our Lady may 
be a lie, yet “ the like thereof has been before and 
since.” 

After which follows a passage — of which I shall boldly 
say, that I trust that it will arouse in every English husband, 
father, and brother, who may read these words, the same 
feelings which it roused in me ; and express my opinion, 
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that it is a better compliment to Dr. Newman to think that 
he did not believe what he said, than to think that he did 
believe it : — 

44 You turn to go home, and in your way you pass through 
44 a retired quarter of the city. Look up at those sacred 
44 windows ; they belong to the Convent of the Perpetual 
44 Adoration, or to the poor Clares, or to the Carmelites of 
“ the Reform of St. Theresa, or to the Nuns of the Visita- 
4 4 tion. Seclusion, silence, watching, adoration, is their life 
44 day and night. The Immaculate Lamb of God is ever 
44 before the eyes of the worshippers ; or, at least, the 
44 invisible mysteries of faith ever stand out, as if in bodily 
44 shape, before their mental gaze. Where will you find such 
44 a realized heaven upon earth ? Yet that very sight has 
44 acted otherwise on the mind of a weak sister ; and the 
44 very keenness of her faith and wild desire of approaching 
44 the object of it has led her to fancy or to feign that she 
44 has received that singular favour vouchsafed only to 
44 a few elect souls ; and she points to God’s wounds, as 
44 imprinted on her hand, and feet, and side, though she 
44 herself has been instrumental in their formation ” 
(Lecture IX. 237, 238) 

There are occasions on which courtesy or reticence is a 
crime, and this one of them. A poor girl, cajoled, flattered, 
imprisoned, starved, maddened, by such as Dr. Newman and 
his peers, into that degrading and demoralising disease, 
hysteria, imitates on her own body, from that strange vanity 
and deceit which too often accompany the complaint, the 
wounds of our Lord ; and all that Dr. Newman has to say 
about the matter is, to inform us that the gross and useless 
portent is 44 a singular favour vouchsafed only to a few elect 
souls.” And this is the man who, when accused of coun- 
tenancing falsehood, puts on first a tone of plaintive and 
startled innocence, and then one of smug self-satisfaction — 
as who should ask, 44 What have I said ? What have I 
done ? Why am I upon my trial ? ” On his trial ? If he 
be on his trial for nothing else, he is on his trial for those 
words ; and he will remain upon his trial as long as English- 
men know how to guard the women whom God has com- 
mitted to their charge. If the British public shall ever need 
informing that Dr. Newman wrote that passage, I trust 
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there will be always one man left in England to inform them 
of the fact, for the sake of the ladies of this land. 

Perhaps the most astounding specimens of Dr. Newman’s 
teaching are to be found, after all, in the two sermons which 
end his “ Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations,” 
published in 1849 ; “ The Glories of Mary for the sake of 
her Son ; ” and “ On the fitness of the Glories of Mary.” 
Of the mis-quotations of Scripture, of the sophisms piled on 
sophisms, of these two sermons, I have no room wherein to 
give specimens. All I ask is, that they should be read ; 
read by every man who thinks it any credit to himself to be 
a rational being. But two culminating wonders of these 
two sermons I must point out. The first is the assertion 
that the Blessed Virgin “ had been inspired, the first of 
womankind, to dedicate her virginity to God.” As if there 
had not been Buddhist nuns (if not others) centuries before 
Christianity. As if (allowing the argument that they 
dedicated their virginity to a false God) there were the 
slightest historic proof that the Blessed Virgin dedicated hers 
before the Incarnation. The second is in a sermon which 
professes to prove logically the “ fitness ” of the Immaculate 
Conception, and is filled (instead of logic) with traditions 
which are utterly baseless. I allude to the assertion that 
“the world” — i.e. all who do not belong to the Romish 
Church — “ blasphemes ” Mary. I make no comment. 
All I ask, again, of my readers is, to read these two 
sermons. 

But what, after all, does Dr. Newman teach concerning 
truth ? What he taught in 1843, and what he (as far as 
I can see) teaches still, may be seen in his last sermon in 
a volume entitled “ Chiefly on the Theory of Religious 
Belief,” called a sermon “ On the Theory of Developments 
in Religious Doctrine.” I beg all who are interested in this 
question to read that sermon (which I had overlooked till 
lately) ; and to judge for themselves whether I exaggerate 
when I say that it tries to undermine the grounds of all 
rational belief for the purpose of substituting blind super- 
stition. As examples : — speaking of “ certain narratives of 
martyrdoms,” and “ alleged miracles,” he says (p. 345) : 
“ If the alleged facts did not occur, they ought to have 
“occurred, if I may so speak.” Historic truth is thus 
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sapped ; and physical truth fares no better. “ Scripture 
“ says (p. 350) that the sun moves, and that the earth is 
“ stationary ; and science that the earth moves, and the 
“ sun is comparatively at rest. How can we determine 
“ which of these statements is the very truth, till we know 
“ what motion is ? If our idea of motion be but an accident 
“ of our present senses neither proposition is true, and both 
“ are true ; neither true philosophically, both true for 
“ certain purposes in the system in which they are respec- 
“ tively found ; and physical science will have no -better 
“ meaning when it says that the earth moves, than plain 
“ astronomy when it says that the earth is still.” 

Quorsum haec ? What is the intent of this seemingly 
sceptic method, pursued through page after page ? To tell 
us that we can know nothing certainly, and therefore must 
take blindly what £ The Church 5 shall choose to teach us. 
For the Church, it would seem, is not bound to tell us, 
indeed cannot tell us, the whole truth. We are to be 
treated like children, to whom (at least to those with whom 
Dr. Newman has come in contact) it is necessary to (p. 343) 
“ dispense and c divide 5 the word of truth, if we would not 
“ have it changed, as far as they are concerned, into a word 
“ of falsehood.” “ And so, again, as regards savages, or 
“ the ignorant, or weak, or narrow-minded, our repre- 
“ sentations must take a certain form, if we are to gain 
“ admission into their minds at all, and to reach them.” 
This method of teaching by half-truths Dr. Newman calls 
<£ economy ; ” and justifies it (if I understand his drift), by 
the instances of “ mythical representations,” legends, and 
so forth, “ which, if they did not occur, ought to have 
occurred.” “ Many a theory or view of things,” — he goes 
on — (p. 345) “ on which an institution is founded, or a party 
“ held together, is of the same kind. Many an argument, 
“ used by zealous and earnest men, has this economical 
“ character, being not the very ground on which they act 
“ (for they continue in the same course, though it be 
“ refuted), yet, in a certain sense, a representation of it, 
“ a proximate description of their feelings in the shape of 
“ argument, on which they can rest, to which they can 
“recur when perplexed, and appeal when they are ques- 
“ tioned.” After which startling words, Dr. Newman says 
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— and it is really high time — “ In this reference to accoru- 
“ modation or economy in human affairs, I do not meddle 
“ with the question of casuistry, viz. which of such artifices, 
“ as it may be called, are innocent, or where the ‘ line is to 
‘“be drawn. 5 55 

A hasty reader might say, that herein is an open justifi- 
cation of equivocation and dishonest reticence. But he 
would be mistaken. The whole sermon is written in so 
tentative a style, that it would be rash and wrong to say 
that Dr. Newman intends to convey any lesson by it, save 
that the discovery of truth is an impossibility. Only once, 
and in a note, he speaks out. P. 342. 

“ Hence it is not more than an hyperbole to say that, in 
“ certain cases, a he is the nearest approach to truth. This 
“ seems the meaning, for instance, of St. Clement, when he 
“ says ‘ He (the Christian) both thinks and speaks the truth, 
“ ‘ unless when, at any time, in the way of treatment, as 
“ ‘ a physician toward his patients, so for the welfare of the 
“ ‘ sick he will be false, or will tell a falsehood, as the 
“ ‘ sophists speak. 5 55 

If St. Clement said that, so much the worse for him. He 
was a great and good man. But he might have learned 
from his Bible that no fie was of the truth, and that it is ill 
stealing the devil’s tools to do God’s work withal. 

Be that as it may. What Dr. Newman teaches is clear 
at last, and I see now how deeply I have wronged him. So 
far from thinking truth for its own sake to be no virtue, he 
considers it a virtue so lofty, as to be unattainable by man, 
who must therefore, in certain cases, take up with what-it-is- 
no -more -than-a-hyperbole -to -call lies ; and who, if he 
should be so lucky as to get any truth into his possession, 
will be wise in “ economizing 55 the same, and “ dividing it,” 
so giving away a bit here and a bit there, lest he should 
waste so precious a possession. 

That this is Dr. Newman’s opinion at present, there can 
be no manner of doubt. What he has persuaded himself 
to believe about St. Walburga’s oil, St. Sturme’s nose, 
St. Januarius’ blood, and the winking Madonna’s eyes, 
proves sufficiently that he still finds, in certain cases, what- 
it-is-no-more-than-a-hyperbole-to-call lies, the nearest ap- 
proach which he can make to truth ; while, as to the right 
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of economizing and dividing truth, I shall shortly bring 
forward two instances of his having done so to such an 
extent, that very little of poor truth remains after the 
dismemberment . 

And yet I do not call this conscious dishonesty. The 
man who wrote that sermon was already past the possibility 
of such a sin. It is simple credulity, the child of scepticism. 
Credulity, frightened at itself, trying to hide its absurdity 
alike from itself and from the world by quibbles and 
reticences which it thinks prudent and clever ; and, like 
the hunted ostrich, fancying that because it thrusts its head 
into the sand, its whole body is invisible. 

And now, I have tried to lead my readers along a path 
to which some of them, I fear, have objected. 

They have fallen, perhaps, into the prevailing superstition 
that cleverness is synonymous with wisdom. They cannot 
believe that (as is too certain) great literary, and even 
barristerial ability, may co-exist with almost boundless 
silliness : but I can find no other explanation of the phe- 
nomena than that which I have just given. That Dr. New- 
man thinks that there is no harm in “ economy,” and 
“ dividing the truth,” is evident ; for he has employed it 
again in his comments on the correspondence. He has 
employed twice, as the most natural and innocent thing 
possible, those “ arts of the defenceless ” which require so 
much delicacy in the handling, lest “ liberal shepherds give 
a grosser name,” and call them cunning, or even worse. 

I am, of course, free to make my own comments on them, 
as on all other words of Dr. Newman’s printed since the 
1st of February, 1864, on which day my apology was pub- 
lished. I shall certainly take the sense of the British public 
on the matter. Though Dr. Newman may be “ a mystery ” 
to them, as he says “ religious men ” always are to the world, 
yet they possess quite common sense enough to see what his 
words are, even though his intention be, as it is wont to be, 
obscure. 

They recollect the definitions of the “ Church ” and 
“ Christians,” on the ground of which I called Sermon XX. 
a Romish sermon ? 

Dr. Newman does not apply to it that epithet. He 
called it, in his letter to me of the 7th of January (published 
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by him), a “ Protestant ” one. I remarked that, but 
considered it a mere slip of the pen. Besides, I have now 
nothing to say to that letter. It is to his “ Reflexions ” in 
page 20 which are open ground to me, that I refer. In them 
he deliberately repeats the epithet “ Protestant : ” only he, 
in an utterly imaginary conversation, puts it into my 
mouth, “ which you preached when a Protestant.” I call 
the man who preached that sermon a Protestant ? I should 
have sooner called him a Buddhist. At that very time he 
was teaching his disciples to scorn and repudiate that name 
of Protestant, under which, for some reason or other, he 
now finds it convenient to take shelter. If he forgets, the 
world does not, the famous article in the British Critic (the 
then organ of his party), of three years before — July, 1841 — 
which, after denouncing the name of Protestant, declared 
the object of the party to be none other than the c< Unpro- 
testantising ” the English Church. 

But Dr. Newman convicts himself. In the sermon before, 
as I have shown, monks and nuns are spoken of as the only 
true Bible Christians, and in the sermon itself a celibate 
clergy is made a note of the Church. And yet Dr. Newman 
goes on to say that he was not then “a priest, speaking of 
■priests.” Whether he were a priest himself matters little 
to the question ; but if he were not speaking of priests, and 
those Romish ones, when he spoke of a celibate clergy, of 
whom was he speaking ? But there is no use in wasting 
words on this “ economical ” statement of Dr. Newman’s. 
I shall only say that there are people in the world whom it 
is very difficult to help. As soon as they are got out of one 
scrape, they walk straight into another. 

But Dr. Newman has made, in my opinion, another and 
a still greater mistake. He has committed, on the very 
title-page of his pamphlet, an “ economy ” which some men 
will consider a very serious offence. He has there stated 
that the question is, “ Whether Dr. Newman teaches that 
truth is no virtue.” He has repeated this misrepresentation 
in a still stronger form at page 20, where he has ventured to 
represent me as saying “ Dr. Newman tells us that lying is 
never any harm.” He has economised the very four words 
of my accusation, which make it at least a reasonable one ; 
namely — “ For its own sake.” 
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I never said what he makes me say, or anything like it. 
I never was inclined to say it. Had I ever been, I should 
be still more inclined to say it now. 

But Dr. Newman has shown “ wisdom ” enough of that 
serpentine type which is his professed ideal in what he has 
done, and has been so economic of truth, and “ divided ” 
the truth so thoroughly, that really there is very little of it 
left. 

For while no one knew better than he the importance of 
the omission, none knew better that the public would not do 
so ; that they would never observe it ; that, if I called 
their attention to it, they would smile, and accuse me of 
word-splitting and raising metaphysical subtleties. Yes, 
Dr. Newman is a very economical person. So, when I had 
accused him and the Romish clergy of teaching that “ truth 
is no virtue, for its own sake,” he simply economised the 
last four words, and said that I accused him and them of 
teaching that “ truth is no virtue.” 

This, in Dr. Newman, the subtle dialectician, is, indeed, an 
“ enormity,” as he chooses to call my accusation of him. 
No one better knows the value of such limitations. No 
one has, sometimes fairly, sometimes unfairly, made more 
use of them. No man, therefore, ought to have been more 
careful of doing what he has done. 

Dr. Newman tries, by cunning sleight-of-hand logic, to 
prove that I did not behove the accusation when I made it. 
Therein he is mistaken. I did believe it, and I believed, also, 
his indignant denial. But when he goes on to ask, with 
sneers, Why I should believe his denial, if I did not consider 
him trustworthy in the first instance ? — I can only answer, 
I really do not know. There is a great deal to be said for 
that view, now that Dr. Newman has become (one must 
needs suppose) suddenly, and since the 1st of February, 
1864, a convert to the economic views of St. Alfonso da 
Liguori and his compeers. I am henceforth in doubt and 
fear, as much as an honest man can be, concerning every 
word Dr. Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall 
not be the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one of 
the three kinds laid down as permissible by the blessed 
St. Alfonso da Liguori and his pupils even when confirmed 
with an oath, because “ then we do not deceive our neigh- 
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bour, but allow him to deceive himself ” ? 1 — The whole 
being justified by the example of Christ, “ who answered, 
“ ‘ I go not up to this feast,’ subintelligendo, ‘openly.’ ” 
“ For,” say the casuists, “ if there were no such restrictions 
“ (on the telling of truth), there would be no means of con- 
“ cealing secrets, which one could not open without loss or 
“ inconvenience ; but this would be no less pernicious to 
“ human society than a he itself.” It is admissible, there- 
fore, to use words and sentences which have a double 
signification, and leave the hapless hearer to take which of 
them he may choose. What proof have I, then, that by 
“ mean it ! I never said it ” ! Dr. Newman does not 
signify, “ I did not say it : but I did mean it ” ? 

Or again, how can I tell that I may not in this pamphlet 
have made an accusation, of the truth of which Dr. Newman 
is perfectly conscious ; but that as I, a heretic Protestant, 
have no business to make it, he has a full right to deny it ? 
For what says Neyraguet, after the blessed St. Alfonso da 
Liguori ? That “ a criminal or witness, being interrogated 
“ by a judge contrary to law, may swear that he knows not 
“ of the crime ; meaning, that he knows not of a crime 
“ of which he may be lawfully questioned.” 

These are hard words. If Dr. Newman shall complain of 
them, I can only remind him of the fate which befel the 
stork caught among the cranes, even though the stork had 
not done all he could to make himself like a crane, as 
Dr. Newman has, by “ economising ” on the very title-page 
of his pamphlet. 

I know perfectly well that truth — “ veracity, as they call 
it ” — is a virtue with the Romish moralists ; that it is one 
of the cardinal virtues, the daughters of justice, like benevo- 
lence, courtesy, gratitude, and so forth ; and is proved to 
be such because there is a naturalis honestas in it, and also 
that without it society could not go on. Lying, on the other 
hand, though not one of the seven “ capital ” sins, which 
are pride, avarice, luxury (unchastity), gluttony, anger, 
envy, and acedia (lukewarmness), is yet held to be always 

I I quote from Scavini, tom, ii. page 232, of the Paris edition, and from 
Neyraguet, p. 141, two compendiums of Liguori which are (or were lately) 
used, so I have every reason to believe — one at Oscott, the other at 
Maynooth. 
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a sin, when direct. It is proved to be such from Scripture, 
from the fathers, and from natural reason, because 44 truth 
is an essential perfection of the Divine nature.” So far 
well. But a lie is a venial sin, if it 44 neither hurts our 
neighbour or God gravely, or causes a grave scandal ” ; as 
no lie told in behalf of the Catholic faith can well do, 
though one wise Pope laid it down that it was a sin to tell 
a lie, even for the sake of saving a soul. But though it were 
a sin, the fact of its being a venial one seems to have gained 
for it, as yet, a very slight penance. Meanwhile, as a 
thousand venial sins can never make one mortal one, a man 
may be a habitual liar all his life long, without falling into 
mortal sin. Moreover, though 44 formal simulation,” when 
44 one signifies by outward act something different to what 
he has in his mind,” is illicit, as a lie, yet 44 material simula- 
tion,” or stratagem, is not so. 44 For when one does some- 
44 thing, not intending the deception of another, but some 
44 end of his own, then it is allowable on cause ; although, 
44 from other circumstances, men might conjecture that the 
44 act was done for another end. So Joshua fled lawfully, 
44 not meaning fear, but that he might draw the enemy 
44 further from the city of Hai.” From which one can 
gather, that Romish casuists allow the same stratagems to 
man against his neighbours, hr peaceable society, which 
Protestant public opinion allows (and that with a growing 
compunction) only to officers in war, against the enemies 
of their country. Considering this fact, and the permission 
of equivocation, even on oath, it is somewhat difficult to 
expect that the Romish moralists, at least, hold truth to be 
a virtue for its own sake, or to deny that they teach cunning 
to be the weapons of the weak against the strong. 

Yes — I am afraid that I must say it once more — Truth is 
not honoured among these men for its own sake. There are, 
doubtless, pure and noble souls among them, superior, 
through the grace of God, to the official morality of their 
class : but in their official writings, and in too much of 
their official conduct, the great majority seem never, for 
centuries past, to have perceived that truth is the capital 
virtue, the virtue of all virtues, without which all others 
are hollow and rotten ; and with which there is hope for 
a man’s repentance and conversion, in spite of every vice, 
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if only he remains honest. They have not seen that facts 
are the property not of man, to be “ economized ” as man 
thinks fit, but of God, who ordereth all things in heaven 
and earth ; and that therefore not only every lie, but every 
equivocation, every attempt at deception, is a sin, not 
against man, but against God ; they have-not seen that no 
lie is of the truth, and that God requires truth, not merely 
in outward words, but in the inward parts ; and that 
therefore the first and most absolute duty of every human 
being is to speak and act the exact truth ; or if he wish 
to be silent, to be silent, courageously and simply, and 
take the risk, trusting in God to protect him, as long as he 
remains on God’s side in the universe, by scorning to sully 
his soul by stratagem or equivocation. Had they seen this ; 
had they not regarded truth as a mere arbitrary command 
of God, which was not binding in doubtful cases, they 
would never have dared to bargain with God as to how little 
truth He required of men ; and to examine and define (to 
the injury alike of their own sense of honour, and that of 
their hearers) how much deception He may be reasonably 
supposed to allow. 

Is this last Dr. Newman’s view of truth ? I hope not. 
I hope that he, educated as an English gentleman and Oxford 
scholar, is at variance with the notions formally allowed by 
the most popular and influential modern Doctor of his 
Church. But that there is some slight difference between 
his notions of truth and ours he has confessed — in a letter to 
“ X. V. Esq ie ,” 1 which he has printed in his “ Correspon- 
dence.” For there he says (p. 11) : “ I think that you will 
“ allow that there is a broad difference between a virtue, 
“ considered as a principle or rule, and the applications and 
“ limits of it in human conduct. Catholics and Protestants, 
“ in their view of the substance of the moral virtues, agree ; 
“ but they carry them out variously in detail.” He then 
gives us to understand, that this is the case as to truth ; 
that Catholics differ from Protestants as to “ whether this or 
that act in particular is conformable to the rule of truth.” 

I beg to say, that in these words Dr. Newman has made 
another great mistake. He has calumniated, as far as my 

1 [‘X. V . 5 for ‘X. Y.’, so in first and third editions of Kingsley’s 
pamphlet.] 
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experience goes, the Catholic gentry of these realms. I am 
proud to say, as far as I have had the honour and pleasure 
of their acquaintance, that there is no difference whatso- 
ever, of detail or other, between their truthfulness and 
honour, and the truthfulness and honour of the Protes- 
tant gentry among whom they live, respected and beloved, 
in spite of all religious differences, simply because they are 
honest gentlemen and noble ladies. But rf Dr. Newman will 
limit his statement to the majority of the Romish priest- 
hood, and to those hapless Irish Celts over whom they rule, 
then we will willingly accept it as perfectly correct. There 
is a very wide difference in practical details between their 
notions of truth and ours ; and what that difference is, 
I have already pointed out. It is notorious enough in facts 
and practice. It may be seen at large by any one who 
chooses to read the Romish Moral Theologians. And if 
Dr. Newman, as a Catholic priest, includes himself in his 
own statement, that is his act, not mine. 

And so I leave Dr. Newman, only expressing my fear, that 
if he continues to “ economize ” and “ divide ” the words of 
his adversaries as he has done mine, he will run great 
danger of forfeiting once more his reputation for honesty. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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PART I 

MR. KINGSLEY’S METHOD OF DISPUTATION. 



[. Published as a Pamphlet , Thursday , April 21 , 1864 ,] 




PART I. 



me. Kingsley's method of disputation. 

[Not reprinted in 186 5. ] 

I cannot be sorry to have forced Mr. Kingsley to bring 
out in fulness his charges against me. It is far better that 
he should discharge his thoughts upon me in my lifetime, 
than after I am dead. Under the circumstances I am 
happy in having the opportunity of reading the worst that 
can be said of me by a writer who has taken pains with 
his work and is well satisfied with it. I account it a gain 
to be surveyed from without by one who hates the principles 
which are nearest to my heart, has no personal knowledge 
10 of me to set right his misconceptions of my doctrine, and 
who has some motive or other to be as severe with me as 
he can possibly be. 

And first of all, I beg to compliment him on the motto 
in his Title-page ; it is felicitous. A motto should contain, 
as in a nutshell, the contents, or the character, or the drift, 
or the animus of the writing to which it is prefixed. The 
words which he has taken from me are so apposite as to 
be almost prophetical. There cannot be a better illustration 
- than he thereby affords of the aphorism which I intended 
20 them to convey. I said that it is not more than an hyper- 
bolical expression to say that in certain cases a lie is the 
nearest approach to truth. Mr. Kingsley’s pamphlet is 
emphatically one of such cases' as are contemplated in that 
proposition. I really believe, that his view of me is about 
as near an approach to the truth about my writings and 
doings, as he is capable of taking. He has done his worst 
towards me ; but he has also done his best. So far well ; 
but, while I impute to him no malice, I unfeignedly think, 
on the other hand, that, in his invective against me, he as 
30 faithfully fulfils the other half of the proposition also. 

This is not a mere sharp retort upon Mr. Kingsley, as 
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will be seen, when I come to consider directly the subject, 
to which the words of his motto relate. I have enlarged 
on that subject in various passages of my publications ; 

I have said that minds in different states and circumstances 
cannot understand one another, and that in all cases they 
must be instructed according to their capacity, and, if 
not taught step by step, they learn only so much the less ; 
that children do not apprehend the thoughts of grown 
people, nor savages the instincts of civilization, nor blind 
men the perceptions of sight, nor pagans the doctrines of 10 
Christianity, nor men the experiences of Angels. In the 
same way. there are people of matter-of-fact, prosaic minds, 
who cannot take in the fancies of poets ; and others of 
shallow, inaccurate minds, who cannot take in the ideas 
of philosophical inquirers. In a Lecture of mine I have 
illustrated this phenomenon by the supposed instance of 
a foreigner, who, after reading a commentary on the 
principles of English Law, does not get nearer to a real 
apprehension of them than to be led to accuse Englishmen 
of considering that the Queen is impeccable and infallible. 20 
and that the Parliament is omnipotent. Mr. Kingsley has 
read me from beginning to end in the fashion in which the 
hypothetical Russian read Blackstone ; not, I repeat, from 
malice, but because of his intellectual build. He appears 
to be so constituted as to have no notion of what goes on in 
minds very different from his own, and moreover to be 
stone-blind to his ignorance. A modest man or a philosopher 
would have scrupled to treat with scorn and scoffing, as 
Mr. Kingsley does in my own instance, principles and 
convictions, even if he did not acquiesce in them himself, 30 
which had been held so widely and for so long, — the beliefs 
and devotions and customs which have been the religious 
life of millions upon millions of Christians for nearly 
twenty centuries, — for this in fact is the task on which he 
is spending his pains. Had he been a man of large or 
cautious mind, he would not have taken it for granted 
that cultivation must lead every one to see things precisely 
as he sees them himself. But the narrow-minded are the 
more prejudiced by very reason of their narrowness. The 
Apostle bids us “ in malice be children, but in under- 40 
standing be men.” I am glad to recognize in Mr. Kingsley 
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an illustration of the first half of this precept ; but I should 
not be honest, if I ascribed to him any sort of fulfilment 
of the second. 

I wish I could speak as favourably either of his drift 
or of his method of arguing, as I can of his convictions. 
As to his drift, I think its ultimate point is an attack upon 
the Catholic Religion. It is I indeed, whom he is immedi- 
ately insulting, — still, he views me only as a representative, 
and on the whole a fair one, of a class or caste of men, to 
10 whom, conscious as I am of my own integrity, I ascribe 
an excellence superior to mine. He desires to impress upon 
the public mind the conviction that I am a crafty, scheming 
man, simply untrustworthy ; that, in becoming a Catholic, 
I have just found my right place ; that I do but justify 
and am properly interpreted by the common English notion 
of Roman casuists and confessors ; that I was secretly 
a Catholic when I was openly professing to be a clergyman 
of the Established Church ; that so far from bringing, by 
means of my conversion, when at length it openly took 
20 place, any strength to the Catholic cause, I am really 
a burden to it, — an additional evidence of the fact, that 
to be a pure, german, genuine Catholic, a man must be 
either a knave or a fool. 

These last words bring me to Mr. Kingsley’s method of 
disputation, which I must criticize with much severity ; — 
in his drift he does but follow the ordinary beat of con- 
troversy, but in his mode of arguing he is actually dishonest. 

He says that I am either a knave or a fool, and (as we 
shall see by and by) he is not quite sure which, probably both. 
30 He tells his readers that on one occasion he said that he 
had fears I should “ end in one or other of two misfortunes.” 
“ He would either,” he continues, “ destroy his own sense 
of honesty, i.e. conscious truthfulness — and become a dis- 
honest person ; or he would destroy his common sense, 
i.e. unconscious truthfulness, and become the slave and 
puppet seemingly of his own logic, really of his own 
fancy. ... I thought for years past that he had become the 
former ; I now see that he has become the latter.” p. 37. 
Again, “ When I read these outrages upon common sense, 
40 what wonder if I said to myself, ‘ This man cannot believe 
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what he is saying ? ’ ” p. 43. Such has been Mr. Kingsley’s 
state of mind till lately, but now he considers that I am 
possessed with a spirit of “ almost boundless silliness,” of 
“ simple credulity, the child of scepticism,” of “ absurdity ” 

(p. 56), of a “ self-deception which has become a sort of 
frantic honesty ” (p. 43). And as to his fundamental 
reason for this change, he tells us, he really does not know 
what it is (p. 58). However, let the reason be what it will, 
its upshot is intelligible enough. He is enabled at once, by 
this professed change of judgment about me, to put forward 10 
one of these alternatives, yet to keep the other in reserve ; — 
and this he actually does. He need not commit himself 
to a definite accusation against me, such as requires definite 
proof and admits of definite refutation ; for he has two 
strings to his bow ; — when he is thrown off his balance on 
the one leg, he can recover himself by the use of the other. 

If I demonstrate that I am not a knave, he may exclaim, 

“ Oh, but you are a fool ! ” and when I demonstrate that 
I am not a fool, he may turn round and retort, “ Well, 
then, you are a knave.” I have no objection to reply to 20 
his arguments in behalf of either alternative, but I should 
have been better pleased to have been allowed to take them 
one at a time. 

But I have not yet done full justice to the method of 
disputation, which Mr. Kingsley thinks it right to adopt. 
Observe this first : — He means by a man who is “ silly ” 
not a man who is to be pitied, but a man who is to be 
abhorred. He means a man who is not simply weak and 
incapable, but a moral leper ; a man who, if not a knave, has 
every thing bad about him except knavery ; nay, rather, 30 
has together with every other worst vice, a spice of knavery 
to boot. His simpleton is one who has become such, in 
judgment for his having once been a knave. His simpleton 
is not a born fool, but a self-made idiot, one who has drugged 
and abused himself into a shameless depravity ; one, who. 
without any misgiving or remorse, is guilty of drivelling 
superstition, of reckless violation of sacred things, of 
fanatical excesses, of passionate inanities, of unmanly 
audacious tyranny over the weak, meriting the wrath of 
fathers and brothers. This is that milder judgment, which 40 
he seems to pride himself upon as so much charity ; and, 
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as he expresses it, he 44 does not know ” why. This is 
what he really meant in his letter to me of January 14, 
when he withdrew his charge of my being dishonest. He 
said, 44 The tone of your letters, even more than their 
language, makes me feel, to my very deep pleasure ,” — what ? 
that you have gambled away your reason, that you are 
an intellectual sot, that you are a fool in a frenzy. And 
in his Pamphlet, he gives us this explanation why he did not 
say this to my face, viz. that he had been told that I was 
io 44 in weak health,” and was 44 averse to controversy,” pp. 25 
and 28. He 44 felt some regret for having disturbed me.” 
But I pass on from these multiform imputations, and 
confine myself to this one consideration, viz. that he has 
made any fresh imputation upon me at all. He gave up 
the charge of knavery ; well and good : but where was the 
logical necessity of his bringing another ? I am sitting at 
home without a thought of Mr. Kingsley ; he wantonly 
breaks in upon me with the charge that I had 44 informed ” 
the world 44 that Truth for its own sake need not and on 
20 the whole ought not to be a virtue with the Homan clergy.” 
When challenged on the point he cannot bring a fragment 
of evidence in proof of his assertion, and he is convicted 
of false witness by the voice of the world. Well, I should 
have thought that he had now nothing whatever more 
to do. 44 Vain man ! ” he seems to make answer, 44 what 
simplicity in you to think so ! If you have not broken 
one commandment, let us see whether we cannot convict 
you of the breach of another. If you are not a swindler or 
forger, you are guilty of arson or burglary. By hook or 
30 by crook you shall not escape. Are you to suffer or I ? 
What does it matter to you who are going off the stage, 
to receive a slight additional daub upon a character so 
deeply stained already ? But think of me, the immaculate 
lover of Truth, so observant (as I have told you p. 27) of 
4 hault courage and strict honour/ — and [aside) — 4 and not 
as this publican ’ — do you think I can let you go scot free 
instead of myself ? No ; noblesse oblige . Go to the shades, 
old man, and boast that Achilles sent you thither.” 

But I have not even yet done with Mr. Kingsley’s method 
40 of disputation. Observe secondly : — when a man is said 
to be a knave or a fool, it is commonly meant that he is 
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either the one or the other ; and that, — either in the sense 
that the hypothesis of his being a fool is too absurd to be 
entertained ; or, again, as a sort of contemptuous acquittal 
of one, who after all has not wit enough to be wicked. But 
this is not at all what Mr. Kingsley proposes to himself 
in the antithesis which he suggests to his readers. Though 
he speaks of me as an utter dotard and fanatic, yet all 
along, from the beginning of his Pamphlet to the end, 
he insinuates, he proves from my writings, and at length 
in his last pages he openly pronounces, that after all he was 10 
right at first, in thinking me a conscious liar and deceiver. 

Now I wish to dwell on this point. It cannot be doubted, 

I say, that, in spite of his professing to consider me as a 
dotard and driveller, on the ground of his having given 
up the notion of my being a knave, yet it is the very staple 
of his Pamphlet that a knave after all I must be. By 
insinuation, or by implication, or by question, or by irony, 
or by sneer, or by parable, he enforces again and again 
a conclusion which he does not categorically enunciate. 

For instance (1) P. 33. “I know that men used to 2 o 
suspect Dr. Newman , I have been inclined to do so myself, 

of writing a whole sermon for the sake of one single 

passing hint, one phrase, one epithet, one little barbed 

arrow which he delivered unheeded, as with his 

finger tip, to the very heart of an initiated hearer, never to he 
withdrawn again” 

(2) P. 34. “ How was I to know that the preacher, who 

had the reputation of being the most acute man of his 
generation, and of having a specially intimate acquaintance 
with the weaknesses of the human heart, was utterly blind 30 
to the broad meaning and the plain practical result of 

a sermon like this, delivered before fanatic and hot-headed 
young men, who hung upon his every word ? That he did 
not foresee that they would think that they obeyed him, 
hy becoming affected , artificial , sly , shifty , ready for con- 
cealments and equivocations ? ” 

(3) P. 36. “ No one would have suspected him to be a dis- 

honest man, if he had not perversely chosen to assume 
a style which (as he himself confesses) the world always 
associates with dishonesty. 5 5 40 

(4) P. 46. “ If he will indulge in subtle paradoxes, 
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in rhetorical exaggerations . if, whenever he touches on the 
question of truth and honesty , he will take a perverse pleasure 
in saying something shocking to plain English notions, he 
must take the consequences of his own eccentricities ” 

(5) Pp. 49, 50. “ At which most of my readers will be 

inclined to cry : ‘ Let Dr. Newman alone, after that 

He had a human reason once, no doubt : but he has gambled 
it away/ True : so true, &c.” 

(6) P. 50. He continues : “ I should never have written 
10 these pages, save because it was my duty to show the 

world, if not Dr. Newman, how the mistake (!) of his not 
caring for truth arose 99 

(7) P. 52. “ And this is the man, who when accused of 

countenancing falsehood, puts on first a tone of plaintive (!) 
and startled innocence, and then one of smug self-satis- 
faction — as who should ask, ‘ What have I said ? What 
have I done ? Why am I on my trial ? ’ ” 

(8) P. 55. “ What Dr. Newman teaches is clear at last, 
and I see now how deeply I have wronged him . So far from 

20 thinking truth for its own sake to be no virtue, he considers 
it a virtue so lofty as to be unattainable by man ' 9 

(9) P. 57. “ There is no use in wasting words on this 

. 4 economical 5 statement of Dr. Newman’s. I shall only 
say that there are people in the world whom it is very 
difficult to help. As soon as they are got out of one scrape, 
they walk straight into another.” 

(10) P. 58. “ Dr. Newman has shown ‘ wisdom 9 enough 

of that serpentine type which is his professed ideal 

Yes, Dr. Newman is a very economical person.” 

so (11) P. 58. “ Dr. Newman tries , by cunning sleight-of- 

hand logic , to prove that I did not believe the accusation 
when I made it.” 

(12) P. 59. “ These are hard words. If Dr. Newman 

shall complain of them, I can only remind him of the fate 
which befel the stork caught among the cranes, even though 
the stork had not done all he could to make himself like 
a crane, as Dr. Newman has , by 4 economising 9 on the very 
title-page of his pamphlet.” 

These last words bring us to another and far worse 
40 instance of these slanderous assaults upon me, but its 
place is in a subsequent page. 
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Now it may be asked of me, “ Well, why should not 
Mr. Kingsley take a course such as this ? It was his 
original assertion that Dr. Newman was a professed liar, 
and a patron of lies ; he spoke somewhat at random ; 
granted ; but now he has got up his references and he is 
proving, not perhaps the very thing which he said at first, 
but something very like it, and to say the least quite as 
bad. He is now only aiming to justify morally his original 
assertion ; why is he not at liberty to do so ? ” 

Why should he not now insinuate that I am a liar and 10 
a knave ! he had of course a perfect right to make such 
a charge, if he chose ; he might have said, “ I was virtually 
right, and here is the proof of it,” but this he has not done, 
but on the contrary has professed that he no longer draws 
from my works, as he did before, the inference of my dis- 
honesty. He says distinctly, p. 43, “ When I read these 
outrages upon common sense, what wonder if I said to 
myself, ‘ This man cannot believe what he is saying ? 5 
I believe I was wrong .” And in p. 47, “ I said, This man 
has no real care for truth. Truth for its own sake is no 20 
virtue in his eyes, and he teaches that it need not be. 

1 do not say that now ” And in p. 56, “ I do not call this 
conscious dishonesty ; the man who wrote that sermon ivas 
already past the possibility of such a sin.” 

Why should he not ! because it is on the ground of my 
not being a knave that he calls me a fool ; adding to the 
words just quoted, “ [My readers] have fallen perhaps into 
the prevailing superstition that cleverness is synonymous 
with wisdom. They cannot believe that (as is too certain) 
great literary and even barristerial ability may co-exist 30 
with almost boundless silliness.” 

Why should he not ! because he has taken credit to 
himself for that high feeling of honour which refuses to 
withdraw a concession which once has been made ; though, 
(wonderful to say !) at the very time that he is recording 
this magnanimous resolution, he lets it out of the bag that 
his relinquishment of it is only a profession and a pretence ; 
for he says, p. 27 : “I have accepted Dr. Newman’s denial 
that [the Sermon] means what I thought it did ; and 
heaven forbid ” (oh!) “that I should withdraw my word*o 
once given, at whatever disadvantage to myself” Disad- 
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vantage ! but nothing can be advantageous to him which 
is untrue ; therefore in proclaiming that the concession of 
my honesty is a disadvantage to him, he thereby implies 
unequivocally that there is some probability still, that I am 
dishonest. He goes on, “ I am informed by those from 
whose judgment on such points there is no appeal, that 
4 en hault courage ,’ and strict honour, I am also precluded, 
by the terms of my explanation, from using any other of 
Dr. Newman’s past writings to prove my assertion.” And 
xo then, “ I have declared Dr. Newman to have been an honest 
man up to the 1st of February, 1864 ; it was, as I shall show, 
only Dr. Newman’s fault that I ever thought him to be 
any thing else. It depends entirely on Dr. Newman 
whether he shall sustain the reputation which he has so 
recently acquired,” (by diploma of course from Mr. Kings- 
ley.) “ If I give him thereby a fresh advantage in this 
argument, he is most welcome to it. He needs, it seems to 
me, as many advantages as possible .” 

What a princely mind ! How loyal to his rash promise, 
20 how delicate towards the subject of it, how conscientious 
in his interpretation of it ! I have no thought of irreverence 
towards a Scripture Saint, who was actuated by a very 
different spirit from Mr . Kingsley’s, but somehow since I read 
his Pamphlet words have been running in my head, which 
I find in the Douay version thus ; “ Thou hast also with 
thee Semei the son of Gera, who cursed me with a grievous 
curse when I went to the camp, but I swore to him, saying, 
I will not kill thee with the sword. Do not thou hold him 
guiltless. But thou art a wise man and knowest what to 
30 do with him, and thou shalt bring down his grey hairs with 
blood to hell.” 

Now I ask, Why could not Mr. Kingsley be open ? If he 
intended still to arraign me on the charge of lying, why 
could he not say so as a man ? Why must he insinuate, 
question, imply, and use sneering and irony, as if longing 
to touch a forbidden fruit, which still he was afraid would 
burn his fingers, if he did so ? Why must he “ palter 
in a double sense,” and blow hot and cold in one breath ? 
He first said he considered me a patron of lying ; well, 
40 he changed his opinion ; and as to the logical ground of 
this change, he said that, if any one asked him what it was, 
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he could only answer that he really did not know . Why 
could not he change back again, and say he did not know 
why ? He had quite a right to do so ; and then his conduct 
would have born so far straightforward and unexception- 
able. But no ; — in the very act of professing to believe 
in my sincerity, he takes care to show the world that it is 
a profession and nothing more. That very proceeding which 
at p. 33 he lays to my charge, (whereas I detest it,) of 
avowing one thing and thinking another, that proceeding 
he here exemplifies himself ; and yet, while indulging in 10 
practices as offensive as this, he ventures to speak of his 
sensitive admiration of “ hault courage and strict honour ! ” 

“ I forgive you, Sir Knight,” says the heroine in the 
Romance, “ I forgive you as a Christian.” “ That means,” 
said Wamba, “ that she does not forgive him at all.” 
Mr. Kingsley’s word of honour is about as valuable as in 
the jester’s opinion was the Christian charity of Rowena. 
But here we are brought to a further specimen of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s method of disputation, and having duly exhibited it, 

I shall have done with him. 20 

It is his last, and he has intentionally reserved it for his 
last. Let it be recollected that he professed to absolve 
me from his original charge of dishonesty up to February 1. 
And further, he implies that, at the time when he was writing , 

I had not yet involved myself in any fresh acts suggestive 
of that sin. He says that I have had a great escape of 
conviction, that he hopes I shall take warning, and act 
more cautiously. “ It depends entirely,” he says, “ on 
Dr. Newman , whether he shall sustain the reputation which 
he has so recently acquired ” (p. 27). Thus, in Mr. Kingsley’s 30 
judgment, I was then ) when he wrote these words, still 
innocent of dishonesty, for a man cannot sustain what he 
actually has not got ; only he could not be sure of my future. 
Could not be sure ! Why at this very time he had already 
noted down valid proofs, as he thought them, that I had 
already forfeited the character which he contemptuously 
accorded to me. He had cautiously said “ up to Febru- 
ary 1st,” in order to reserve the Title-page and last three 
pages of my Pamphlet, which were not published till 
February 12th, and out of these four pages, which he had 40 
not whitewashed, he had already forged charges against me 
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of dishonesty at the very time that he implied that as 
yet there was nothing against me. When he gave me that 
plenary condonation, as it seemed to be, he had already 
done his best that I should never enjoy it. He knew well 
at p. 27, what he meant to say at pp. 58 and 59. At best 
indeed I was only out upon ticket of leave ; but that ticket 
was a pretence ; he had made it forfeit when he gave it. 

But he did not say so at once, first, because between 

p. 27 and p. 58 he meant to talk a great deal about my 
10 idiotcy and my frenzy, which would have been simply out 
of place, had he proved me too soon to be a knave again ; 
and next, because he meant to exhaust all those insinuations 
about my knavery in the past, which “ strict honour ” did 
not permit him to countenance, in order thereby to give 
colour and force to his direct charges of knavery in the 
present, which “ strict honour ” did permit him to 

handsel. So in the fifth act he gave a start, and found 

to his horror that, in my miserable four pages, I had 
committed the “ enormity ” of an “ economy,” which in 
20 matter of fact he had got by heart before he began 
the play. Nay, he suddenly found two, three, and (for 
what he knew) as many as four profligate economies in 
that Title-page and those Reflections, and he uses the 
language of distress and perplexity at this appalling 
discovery. 

Now why this coup de theatre ? The reason soon breaks 
on us. Up to February 1, he could not categorically arraign 
me for lying, and therefore could not involve me, (as was 
so necessary for his case,) in the popular abhorrence which 
30 is felt for the casuists of Rome : but, as soon as ever he 
could openly and directly pronounce (saving his “ hault 
courage and strict honour ”) that I am guilty of three or 
four new economies, then at once I am made to bear, not 
only my own sins, but the sins of other people also, and, 
though I have been condoned the knavery of my antece- 
dents, I am guilty of the knavery of a whole priesthood 
instead. So the hour of doom for Semei is come, and the 
wise man knows what to do with him ; — he is down upon 
me with the odious names of “ St. Alfonso da Liguori,” 
40 and “ Scavini ” and “ Neyraguet,” and “ the Romish 
moralists,” and their “ compeers and pupils,” and I am 
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at once merged and whirled away in the gulph of notorious 
quibblers, and hypocrites, and rogues. 

But we have not even yet got at the real object of the 
stroke, thus reserved for his finale . I really feel sad for 
what I am obliged now to say. I am in warfare with him, 
but I wish him no ill ; — it is very difficult to get up resent- 
ment towards persons whom one has never seen. It is 
easy enough to be irritated with friends or foes, vis-a-vis ; 
but, though I am writing with all my heart against what 
he has said of me, I am not conscious of personal unkindness 10 
towards himself. I think it necessary to write as I am 
writing, for my own sake, and for the sake of the Catholic 
Priesthood ; but I wish to impute nothing worse to 
Mr. Kingsley than that he has been furiously carried away 
by his feelings. But what shall I say of the upshot of all 
this talk of my economies and equivocations and the like ? 
What is the precise work which it is directed to effect ? 

I am at war with him ; but there is such a thing as legiti- 
mate warfare : war has its laws ; there are things which may 
fairly be done, and things which may not be done. I say 20 
it with shame and with stern sorrow ; — he has attempted 
a great transgression ; he has attempted (as I may call it) 
to poison the wells. I will quote him and explain what 
I mean. 

“ Dr. Newman tries, by cunning sleight-of-hand logic, 
to prove that I did not believe the accusation when I made 
it. Therein he is mistaken. I did believe it, and I believed 
also his indignant denial. But when he goes on to ask 
with sneers, why I should believe his denial, if I did not 
consider him trustworthy in the first instance ? I can only 30 
answer, I really do not know. There is a great deal to be 
said for that view, now that Dr. Newman has become (one 
must needs suppose) suddenly and since the 1 st of February, 
1864 , a convert to the economic views of St. Alfonso da 
Liguori and his compeers. I am henceforth in doubt and 
fear , as much as any honest man can be, concerning every 
word Dr. Newman may write. How can I tell that I shall 
not be the dupe of some cunning equivocation, of one of the 
three kinds laid down as permissible by the blessed Alfonso 
da Liguori and his pupils, even when confirmed by an oath, 40 
because ‘ then we do not deceive our neighbour, but allow 
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him to deceive himself ? ’ It is admissible, there- 

fore, to use words and sentences which have a double 
signification, and leave the hapless hearer to take which 
of them he may choose. What proof have /, then , that by 
c mean it ? I never said it ! 9 Dr. Neivman does not signify , 
I did not say it, but I did mean it ? ” — Pp. 58, 59. 

Now these insinuations and questions shall be answered 
in their proper places ; here I will but say that I scorn 
and detest lying, and quibbling, and double-tongued 
10 practice, and slyness, and cunning, and smoothness, and 
cant, and pretence, quite as much as any Protestants hate 
them ; and I pray to be kept from the snare of them. 
But all this is just now by the bye ; my present subject 
is Mr. Kingsley ; what I insist upon here, now that I am 
bringing this portion of my discussion to a close, is this 
unmanly attempt of his, in his concluding pages, to cut the 
ground from under my feet ; — to poison by anticipation 
the public mind against me, John Henry Newman, and to 
infuse into the imaginations of my readers, suspicion and 
20 mistrust of every thing that I may say in reply to him. 
This I call poisoning the wells. 

“ I am henceforth in doubt and fear 99 he says, “ as much 
as any honest man can be, concerning every word Dr. Newman 
may write. How can I tell that I shall not be the dupe of 
some cunning equivocation ? ... . What proof have I, that by 
4 mean it ? I never said it ! ’ Dr. Newman does not signify, 
‘ I did not say it, but I did mean it ? ? ” 

Well, I can only say, that, if his taunt is to take effect, 
I am but wasting my time in saying a word in answer 
30 to his foul calumnies ; and this is precisely what he knows 
and intends to be its fruit. I can hardly get myself to 
protest against a method of controversy so base and cruel, 
lest in doing so, I should be violating my self-respect and 
self-possession ; but most base and most cruel it is. We 
all know how our imagination rims away with us, how 
suddenly and at what a pace ; — the saying, “ Csesar’s wife 
should not be suspected,” is an instance of what I nlean. 
The habitual prejudice, the humour of the moment, is the 
turning-point which leads us to read a defence in a good 
40 sense or a bad. We interpret it by our antecedent im- 
pressions. The very same sentiments, according as our 
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jealousy is or is not awake, or our aversion stimulated, 
are tokens of truth or of dissimulation and pretence. There 
is a story of a sane person being by mistake shut up in the 
wards of a Lunatic Asylum, and that, when he pleaded his 
cause to some strangers visiting the establishment, the only 
remark he elicited in answer was, “ How naturally he talks ! 
you would think he was in his senses.” Controversies 
should be decided by the reason ; is it legitimate warfare 
to appeal to the misgivings of the public mind and to its 
dislikings ? Any how, if Mr. Kingsley is able thus to 10 
practise upon my readers, the more I succeed, the less will 
be my success. If I am natural, he will tell them, “ Ars est 
celare artem ; ” if I am convincing, he will suggest that 
I am an able logician ; if I show warmth, I am acting the 
indignant innocent ; if I am calm, I am thereby detected 
as a smooth hypocrite ; if I clear up difficulties, I am too 
plausible and perfect to be true. The more triumphant 
are my statements, _the more certain will be my 
defeat. 

So will it be if Mr. Kingsley succeeds in his manoeuvre ; 20 
but I do not for an instant believe that he will. Whatever 
judgment my readers may eventually form of me from these 
pages, I am confident that they will believe me in what 
I shall say in the course of them. I have no misgiving 
at all, that they will be ungenerous or harsh with a man 
who has been so long before the eyes of the world ; who has 
so many to speak of him from personal knowledge ; whose 
natural impulse it has ever been to speak out ; who has 
ever spoken too much rather than too little ; who would 
have saved himself many a scrape, if he had been wise 30 
enough to hold his tongue ; who has ever been fair to the 
doctrines and arguments of his opponents ; who has never 
slurred over facts and reasonings which told against him- 
self ; who has never given his name or authority to proofs 
which he thought unsound, or to testimony which he did 
not think at least plausible ; who has never shrunk from 
confessing a fault when he felt that he had committed one ; 
who has ever consulted for others more than for himself ; 
who has given up much that he loved and prized and could 
have retained, but that he loved honesty better than 40 
name, and Truth better than dear friends. 
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And now I am in a train of thought higher and more 
serene than any which slanders can disturb. Away with 
you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space. Your name shall 
occur again as little as I can help, in the course of these 
pages. I shall henceforth occupy myself not with you, but 
with your charges. 




PART II. 



TRUE MODE OF MEETING MR. KINGSLEY. 

[. Published as a Pamphlet, Thursday , April 28, 1864.] 




[PART II. 

TRUE MODE OF MEETING MR. KINGSLEY.] 

{The preface continued , in 1865 edition : see p. 487} 

(I make this extract from my Apologia, Part 2, pp. 29 — 31 
and pp. 41 — 51, in order to set before the reader the drift 
I had in writing my Volume : — ) 

What shall be the special imputation, against which I shall 
throw myself in these pages, out of the thousand and one 
which my accuser directs upon me ? I mean to confine 
myself to one, for there is only one about which I much 
care, — the charge of Untruthfulness. He may cast upon 
me as many other imputations as he pleases, and they 
may stick on me, as long as they can, in the course of 
nature. They will fall to the ground in their season. 

And indeed I think the same of the charge of Untruth- 
10 fulness, and [i] select it from the rest, not because 
it is more formiaable[,] but because it is more serious. 
Like the rest, it may disfigure me for a time, but it will 
not stain : Archbishop Whately used to say, “ Throw 
dirt enough, and some will stick ; ” well, will stick, but 
not (, will) stain. I think he used to mean “ stain,” and 
I do not agree with him. Some dirt sticks longer than 
other dirt ; but no dirt is immortal. According to the 
old saying, Prsevalebit Veritas. There are virtues indeed, 
(about) which the world is not fitted to judge [about] or 
20 to uphold, such as faith, hope, and charity : but it can 
judge about Truthfulness ; it can judge about the natural 
virtues, and Truthfulness is one of them. Natural virtues 
may also become supernatural ; Truthfulness is such ; but 
that does not withdraw it from the jurisdiction of mankind 
at large. It may be more difficult in this or that particular 
case for men to take cognizance of it, as it may be difficult 
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for the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster to try a case 
fairly[,] which took place in Hindoostan ; but that is 
a question of capacity, not of right. Mankind has the right 
to judge of Truthfulness in [the case of] a Catholic, as in the 
case of a Protestant, of an Italian, or of a Chinese. I have 
never doubted, that in my hour, in God’s hour, my avenger 
will appear, and the world will acquit me of untruthfulness, 
even though it be not while I live. 

Still more confident am I of such eventual acquittal, 
seeing that my judges are my own countrymen. I think, 10 
indeed, Enghshmen the most suspicious and touchy of 
mankind ; I think them unreasonable^) and unjust in 
their seasons of excitement ; but I had rather be an 
Englishman, (as in fact I am,) than belong to any other 
race under heaven. They are as generous, as they are 
hasty and burly ; and their repentance for their injustice 
is greater than their sin. 

For twenty years and more I have borne an imputation, 
of w r hich I am at least as sensitive, who am the object of it, 
as they can be, who are only the judges. I have not set 20 
myself to remove it, first, because I never have had an 
opening to speak, and, next, because I never saw in them 
the disposition to hear. I have wished to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. When shall I pronounce him 
to be himself again ? If I may judge from the tone of the 
public press, which represents the public voice, I have 
great reason to take heart at this time. I have been treated 
by contemporary critics in this controversy with great 
fairness and gentleness, and I am grateful to them for it. 
However, the decision of the time and mode of my defence 80 
has been taken out of my hands ; and I am thankful that 
it has been so. I am bound now as a duty to myself, to the 
Catholic cause, to the Catholic Priesthood, to give account 
of myself without any delay, when I am so rudely and cir- 
cumstantially charged with Untruthfulness. I accept the 
challenge ; I shall do my best to meet it, and I shall be 
content when I have done so. 

[I confine myself then, in these pages, to the charge of 
Untruthfulness ; and I hereby cart away, as so much 

2 Hindoostan] Hindostan 10 think] consider 

38 The matter between [ ], pp. 88-95, was not reprinted in 1865, 
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rubbish, the impertinences, with which the Pamphlet of 
Accusation swarms. I shall not think it necessary here to 
examine, whether I am 44 worked into a pitch of confusion,” 
or have 44 carried self-deception to perfection,” or am 
44 anxious to show my credulity,” or am 44 in a morbid 
state of mind,” or 44 hunger for nonsense as my food,” 
or 44 indulge in subtle paradoxes ” and 44 rhetorical exag- 
gerations,” or have 44 eccentricities ” or teach in a style 
44 utterly beyond ” my Accuser’s 44 comprehension,” or 
10 create in him 44 blank astonishment,” or 44 exalt the magical 
powers of my Church,” or have 44 unconsciously committed 
myself to a statement which strikes at the root of all 
morality,” or 44 look down on the Protestant gentry as 
without hope of heaven,” or 44 had better be sent to the 
furthest ” Catholic 44 mission among the savages of the 
South seas,” than 44 to teach in an Irish Catholic University,” 
or have 44 gambled away my reason,” or adopt 44 sophis- 
tries,” or have published 44 sophisms piled upon sophisms,” 
or have in my sermons 44 culminating wonders,” or have 
20 a 44 seemingly sceptical method,” or have 44 barristerial 
ability ” and 44 almost boundless silliness,” or 44 make great 
mistakes,” or am 44 a subtle dialectician,” or perhaps have 
44 lost my temper,” or 44 misquote Scripture,” or am 
44 antiscriptural,” or 44 border very closely on the Pelagian 
heresy.”— Pp. 25. 27. 43. 45-50. 53. 54. 56. 57. 58. 61. 

These all are impertinences ; and the list is so long that 
I am almost sorry to have given them room which might 
be better used. However, there they are, or at least 
a portion of them ; and having noticed them thus much, 
30 I shall notice them no more. 

Coming then to the subject, which is to furnish the staple 
of my publication, the question of my Truthfulness, I first 
direct attention to the passage which the Act of Accusation 
contains at p. 28 and p. 56. I shall give my reason presently, 
why I begin 'with it. 

My accuser is speaking of my Sermon on Wisdom and 
Innocence, and he says, 44 It must be remembered always 
that it is not a Protestant, but a Pomish sermon.” — P. 28. 

Then at p. 56 he continues, 44 Dr. Newman does not apply 
40 to it that epithet. He called it in his letter to me of the 
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7th of January, (published by him,) a € Protestant ’ one. 

I remarked that, but considered i£ a mere slip of the pen. 
Besides, I have now nothing to say to that letter. It is 
to his c Reflections/ in p. 20, which are open ground to me, 
that I refer. In them he deliberately repeats the epithet 
c Protestant : ’ only he, in an utterly imaginary conversa- 
tion, puts it into my mouth, c which you preached when 
a Protestant.’ I call the man who preached that Sermon 
a Protestant ? I should have sooner called him a Buddhist. 

At that very time he was teaching his disciples to scorn and io 
repudiate that name of Protestant, under which, for some 
reason or other, he now finds it convenient to take shelter. 

If he forgets, the world does not, the famous article in the 
British Critic, (the then organ of his party,) of three years 
before, July 1841, which, after denouncing the name of 
Protestant, declared the object of the party to be none other 
than the c unprotestantising ’ the English Church.” 

In this passage my accuser asserts or implies, 1. that 
the Sermon, on which he originally grounded his slander 
against me in the January No. of the Magazine, was really 2 o 
and in matter of fact a 46 Romish ” Sermon ; 2. that I ought 
in my Pamphlet to have acknowledged this fact ; 3. that 
I didn’t. 4. That I actually called it instead a Protestant 
Sermon. 5. That at the time when I published it, twenty 
years ago, I should have denied that it was a Protestant 
Sermon. 6. By consequence, I should in that denial have 
avowed that it was a “ Romish ” Sermon ; 7. and therefore, 
not only, when I was in the Established Church, was I guilty 
of the dishonesty of preaching what at the time I knew to 
be a “Romish” Sermon, but now too, in 1864, I have3o 
committed the additional dishonesty of calling it a Protes- 
tant Sermon. If my accuser does not mean this, I submit 
to such reparation as I owe him for my mistake, but I 
cannot make out that he means any thing else. 

Here are two main points to be considered ; 1. I in 
1864 have called it a Protestant Sermon. 2. He in 1844 
and now has styled it a Popish Sermon. Let me take these 
two points separately. 

1. Certainly, when I was in the English Church, I did 
disown the word “ Protestant,” and that, even at an earlier 40 
date than my Accuser names ; but just let us see whether 
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this fact is any thing at all to the purpose of his accusation. 
Last January 7th I spoke to this effect : 44 How can you 
prove that Father Newman informs us of a certain thing 
about the Roman Clergy/ 5 by referring to a Protestant 
Sermon of the Yicar of St. Mary's ? My Accuser answers 
me thus : “ There's a quibble ! why, Protestant is not the 
word which you would have used when at St. Mary's, and yet 
you use it now ! " Very true ; I do ; but what on earth 
does this matter to my argument ? how does this word 
10 44 Protestant," which I used, tend in any degree to make 
my argument a quibble ? What word should I have used 
twenty years ago instead of “ Protestant ? " “ Roman " or 
44 Romish ? " by no manner of means. 

My accuser indeed says that 44 it must always be remem- 
bered that it is not a Protestant but a Romish Sermon." 
He implies, and, I suppose, he thinks, that not to be a 
Protestant is to be a Roman ; he may say so, if he pleases, 
but so did not say that large body who have been called 
by the name of Tractarians, as all the world knows. The 
20 movement proceeded on the very basis of denymg that 
position which my Accuser takes for granted that I allowed. 
It ever said, and it says now, that there is something between 
Protestant and Romish ; that there is a a Via Media " 
which is neither the one nor the other. Had I been asked 
twenty years ago, what the doctrine of the Established 
Church was, I should have answered, 44 Neither Romish 
nor Protestant, but 4 Anglican ' or 4 Anglo-catholic.' " 
I should never have granted that the Sermon was Romish ; 
I should have denied, and that with an internal denial, 
30 quite as much as I do now, that it was a Roman or Romish 
Sermon. Well then, substitute the word 44 Anglican " or 
44 Anglo-catholic " for 44 Protestant " in my question, and 
see if the argument is a bit the worse for it, — thus : 4 4 How 
can you prove that Father Newman informs us a certain 
thing about the Roman Clergy, by referring to an Anglican 
or Anglo-catholic Sermon of the Vicar of St. Mary's ? " The 
cogency of the argument remains just where it was. What 
have I gained in the argument, what has he lost, by my 
having said, not 44 an Anglican Sermon," but 44 a Protestant 
40 Sermon ? " What dust then is he throwing into our eyes ! 

Por instance : in 1844 I lived at Littlemore ; two or 
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three miles distant from Oxford ; and Littlemore lies in 
three, perhaps in four, distinct parishes, so that of particular 
houses it is difficult to say, whether they are in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, or in Cowley, or in Iffiey, or in Sandford, the line 
of demarcation running even through them. Now, suppos- 
ing I were to say in 1864, that “ twenty years ago I did not 
live in Oxford, because I lived out at Littlemore, in the 
parish of Cowley ; ” and if upon this there were letters of 
mine produced dated Littlemore, 1844, in one of which 
I said that “ I lived, not in Cowley, but at Littlemore, in 10 
St. Mary’s parish,” how would that prove that I contra- 
dicted myself, and that therefore after all I must be 
supposed to have been living in Oxford in 1844 ? The 
utmost that would be proved by the discrepancy, such as 
it was, would be, that there was some confusion either in 
me, or in the state of the fact as to the limits of the parishes. 
There would be no confusion about the place or spot of 
my residence. I should be saying in 1864, “ I did not live 
in Oxford twenty years ago, because I lived at Littlemore 
in the Parish of Cowley.” I should have been saying in 20 
1844, “ I do not live in Oxford, because I live in St. Mary’s, 
Littlemore.” In either case I should be saying that my 
habitat in 1844 was not Oxford, but Littlemore ; and I 
should be giving the same reason for it. I should be proving 
an alibi . I should be naming the same place for the 
alibi ; but twenty years ago I should have spoken of it 
as St. Mary’s, Littlemore, and to-day I should have spoken 
of it as Littlemore in the Parish of Cowley. 

And so as to my Sermon ; in January, 1864, I called 
it a Protestant Sermon, and not a Roman ; but in 1844 so 
I should, if asked, have called it an Anglican Sermon, and 
not a Roman. In both cases I should have denied that 
it was Roman, and that on the ground of its being some- 
thing else ; though I should have called that something 
else, then by one name, now by another. The doctrine 
of the Via Media is a fact , whatever name we give to it ; 

I, as a Roman Priest, find it more natural and usual to 
call it Protestant : I, as an Oxford Vicar, thought it more 
exact to call it Anglican ; but, whatever I then called it, 
and whatever I now call it, I mean one and the same 40 
object by my name, and therefore not another object, — 
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viz. not the Roman Church. The argument, I repeat, is 
sound, whether the Via Media and the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
be called Anglican or Protestant. 

This is a specimen of what my Accuser means by my 
“ Economies ; ” nay, it is actually one of those special two, 
three, or four, committed after February 1, which he thinks 
sufficient to connect me with the shifty casuists and the 
double-dealing moralists, as he considers them, of the 
Catholic Church. What a “ Much ado about nothing ! ” 

10 2. But, whether or no he can prove that I in 1864 have 

committed any logical fault in calling my Sermon on 
Wisdom and Innocence a Protestant Sermon, he is and has 
been all along, most firm in the belief himself that a Romish 
Sermon it is ; and this is the point on which I wish specially 
to insist. It is for this cause that I made the above extract 
from his Pamphlet, not merely in order to answer him, 
though, when I had made it, I could not pass by the attack 
on me which it contains. I shall notice his charges one 
by one by and by ; but I have made this extract here in 
20 order to insist and to dwell on this phenomenon — viz. that 
he does consider it an undeniable fact, that the Sermon 
is “ Romish,” — meaning by “ Romish ” not “ savouring 
of Romish doctrine ” merely, but “ the work of a real 
Romanist, of a conscious Romanist.” This belief it is 
which leads him to be so severe on me, for now calling it 
“ Protestant.” He thinks that, whether I have committed 
any logical self-contradiction or not, I am very well aware 
that, when I wrote it, I ought to have been elsewhere, 
that I was a conscious Romanist, teaching Romanism ; — 
30 or if he does not believe this himself, he wishes others 
to think so, which comes to the same thing ; certainly 
I prefer to consider that he thinks so himself, but, if he 
likes the other hypothesis better, he is welcome to it. 

He believes then so firmly that the Sermon was a 
“ Romish Sermon,” that he pointedly takes it for granted, 
before he has adduced a syllable of proof of the matter of 
fact. He starts by saying that it is a fact to be “ remem- 
bered.” “ It must be remembered alivays” he says, “ that 
it is not a Protestant, but a Romish Sermon,” p. 28. Its 
40 Romish parentage is a great truth for the memory, not 
a thesis for inquiry. Merely to refer his readers to the 
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Sermon is, he considers, to secure them on his side. Hence 
it is that, in his letter of January 18, he said to me, “ It 
seems to me, that, by referring publicly to the Sermon on 
which my allegations are founded, I have given every one 
an opportunity of judging of their injustice ,” that is, an 
opportunity of seeing that they are transparently just. 
The notion of there being a Via Media , held all along by 
a large party in the Anglican Church, and now at least 
not less than at any former time, is too subtle for his 
intellect. Accordingly, he thinks it was an allowable 10 
figure of speech, — not more, I suppose, than an “ hyper- 
bole/’ — when referring to a Sermon of the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
in the Magazine, to say that it was the writing of a Roman 
Priest ; and as to serious arguments to prove the point, 
why, they may indeed be necessary, as a matter of form, 
in an Act of Accusation, such as his Pamphlet, but they are 
superfluous to the good sense of any one who will only just 
look inlo the matter himself. 

Now, with respect to the so-called arguments which he 
ventures to put forward in proof that the Sermon is Romish, 20 
I shall answer them, together with all his other arguments, 
in the latter portion of this Reply ; here I do but draw 
the attention of the reader, as I have said already, to the 
phenomenon itself, which he exhibits, of an unclouded 
confidence that the Sermon is the writing of a virtual 
member of the Roman communion, and I do so because 
it has made a great impression on my own mind, and has 
suggested to me the course that I shall pursue in my 
answer to him. 

I say, he takes it for granted that the Sermon is the 30 
writing of a virtual or actual, of a conscious Roman 
Catholic ; and is impatient at the very notion of having 
to prove it. Father Newman and the Vicar of St. Mary’s 
are one and the same : there has been no change of mind 
in him ; what he believed then he believes now, and what 
he believes now he believed then. To dispute this is 
frivolous ; to distinguish between his past self and his 
present is subtlety, and to ask for proof of their identity 
is seeking opportunity to be sophistical. This writer really 
thinks that he acts a straightforward honest part, when he 40 
says “ A Catholic Priest informs us in his Sermon on 
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Wisdom and Innocence preached at St. Mary’s/’ and he 
thinks that I am the shuffler and quibbler when I forbid 
him to do so. So singular a phenomenon in a man of un- 
doubted ability has struck me forcibly, and I shall pursue 
the train of thought which it opens.] 

It is not he alone who entertains, and has entertained, 
such an opinion of me and (of) my writings. It is the im- 
pression of large classes of men ; the impression twenty 
years ago and the impression now. There has been a general 
10 feeling that I was for years where I had no right to be ; 
that I was a “ Romanist ” in Protestant livery and service ; 
that I was doing the work of a hostile Church in the bosom 
of the English Establishment, and knew it, or ought to 
have known it. There was no need of arguing about 
particular passages in my writings, when the fact was so 
patent, as men thought it to be. 

Fii’st it was certain, and I could not myself deny it, that 
I scouted the name “ Protestant.” It was certain again, 
that many of the doctrines which I professed were popularly 
20 and generally known as badges of the Roman Church, as 
distinguished from the faith of the Reformation. Next, how 
could I have come by them ? Evidently, I had certain 
friends and advisers who did not appear ; there was some 
underground communication between Stonyhurst or Oscott 
and my rooms at Oriel. Beyond a doubt, I was advocating 
certain doctrines, not by accident, but on an understanding 
with ecclesiastics of the old religion. Then men went 
further, and said that I had actually been received into 
that religion, and withal had leave given me to profess 
30 myself a Protestant still. Others went even further, and 
gave it out to the world, as a matter of fact, of which they 
themselves had the proof in their hands, that I was actually 
a Jesuit. And when the opinions which I advocated spread, 
and younger men went further than I, the feeling against 
me waxed stronger and took a wider range. 

And now indignation arose at the knavery of a conspiracy 
such as this : — and it became of course all the greater[,] 
in consequence of its being the received belief of the public 
at large, that craft and mtrigue, such as they fancied they 

5 The matter between [ ], pp. 88-95, was not reprinted in 1865, 
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beheld with their [own] eyes, were the very instruments 
to which the Catholic Church has in these last centuries 
been indebted for her maintenance and extension. 

There was another circumstance still, which increased 
the irritation and aversion felt by the large classes, of whom 
I have been speaking, as regards the preachers of doctrines, 
so new to them and so unpalatable ; and that was, that they 
developed them in so measured a way. If they were in- 
spired by Roman theologians, (and this was taken for 
granted,) why did they not speak out at once ? Why did 10 
they keep the world in such suspense and anxiety as to 
what was coming next, and what was to be the upshot 
of the whole ? Why this reticence, and half-speaking, and 
apparent indecision ? It was plain that the plan of opera- 
tions had been carefully mapped out from the first, and that 
these men were cautiously advancing towards its accom- 
plishment, as far as was safe at the moment ; that their aim 
and their hope was to carry off a large body with them of the 
young and the ignorant ; that they meant gradually to leaven 
the minds of the rising generation, and to open the gate 20 
of that city, of which they were the sworn defenders, to 
the enemy who lay in ambush outside of it. And when in 
spite of the many protestations of the party to the contrary, 
there was at length an actual movement among their 
disciples, and one went over to Rome, and then another, 
the worst anticipations and the worst judgments which had 
been formed of them received their justification. And, 
lastly, when men first had said of me, “ You will see, he 
will go, he is only biding his time, he is waiting the word 
of command from Rome,” and, when after all, after my 30 
arguments and denunciations of former years, at length 
I did leave the Anglican Church for the Roman, then they 
said to each other, “ It is just as we said : I told you so.” 

This was the state of mind of masses of men twenty 
years ago, who took no more than an external and common- 
sense view of what was going on. And partly the tradition, 
partly the effect of that feeling, remains to the present time. 
Certainly I consider that, in my own case, it is the great 
obstacle in the way of my being favourably heard, as at 
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present, when I have to make my defence. Not only am 
I now a member of a most un-English communion, whose 
great aim is considered to be the extinction of Protestantism 
and the Protestant Church, and whose means of attack 
are popularly supposed to be unscrupulous cunning and 
deceit, but [besides,] how came I originally to have any 
relations with the Church of Rome at all ? did I, or my 
opinions, drop from the sky ? how came I, in Oxford, in 
gremio Universitatis, to present myself to the eyes of men 
10 in that full-blown investiture of Popery ? How could 
I dare, how could I have the conscience, with warnings, 
with prophecies, with accusations against me, to presevere 
in a path which steadily advanced towards, which ended in, 
the religion of Rome ? And how am I now to be trusted, 
when long ago I was trusted, and was found wanting ? 

It is this which is the strength of the case of my Accuser 
against me ; — not his arguments in themselves, which 
I shall easily crumble into dust, but the bias of the court. 
It is the state of the atmosphere ; it is the vibration all 
20 around(,) which will [more or less] echo his (bold) assertion 
of my dishonesty ; it is that prepossession against me, 
which takes it for granted that, when my reasoning is 
convincing it is only ingenious, and that when my state- 
ments are unanswerable, there is always something put out 
of sight or hidden in my sleeve ; it is that plausible, but 
cruel conclusion to which men are [so] apt to jump, that 
when much is imputed, something must be true, and that 
it is more likely that one should be to blame, than that 
many should be mistaken in blaming him ; — these are the 
30 real foes which I have to fight, and the auxiliaries to whom 
my Accuser makes his court. 

Well, I must break through this barrier of prejudice 
against me[,] if I can ; and I think I shall be able to do so. 
When first I read the Pamphlet of Accusation, I almost 
despaired of meeting effectively such a heap of misrepresen- 
tation and such a vehemence of animosity. What was the 
good of answering first one point, and then another, and 
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going through the whole circle of its abuse ; when my 
answer to the first point would be forgotten, as soon as 
I got to the second ? What was the use of bringing out 
hah a hundred separate principles or views for the refutation 
of the separate counts in the Indictment, when rejoinders 
of this sort would but confuse and torment the reader 
by their number and their diversity ? What hope was there 
of condensing into a pamphlet of a readable length, matter 
which ought freely to expand itself into half a dozen 
volumes ? What means was there, except the expenditure 10 
of inter min able pages, to set right even one of that series 
of “ single passing hints,” to use my Assailant’s own 
language, which, “ as with his finger tip[,] he had delivered ” 
against me ? 

All those separate charges [of his] had their force in 
being illustrations of one and the same great imputation. 
He had (already) a positive idea to illuminate his whole 
matter, and to stamp it with a form, and to quicken it 
with an interpretation. He called me a liar , — a simple, 
a broad, an intelligible, to the English public a plausible 20 
arraignment ; but for me, to answer in detail charge one 
by reason one, and charge two by reason two, and charge 
three by reason three, and so to proceed through the 
whole string both of accusations and replies, each of which 
was to be independent of the rest, this would be certainly 
labour lost as regards any effective result. What I needed 
was a corresponding antagonist unity in my defence, and 
where was that to be found ? We see, in the case of 
commentators on the prophecies of Scripture, an exemplifi- 
cation of the principle on which I am insisting ; viz. how 30 
much more powerful even a false interpretation of the sacred 
text is than none at all ; — how a certain key to the visions 
of the Apocalypse, for instance, may cling to the mind [ — ■] 

(I have found it so in my own case), [ — mainly] because 
they are positive and objective, in spite of the fullest 
demonstration that they really have no claim upon our 
belief. The reader says, “ What else can the prophecy 
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mean ? ” just as my Accuser asks, “ What, then, does 

Dr. Newman mean ? 55 I reflected, and I saw a way 

out of my perplexity. 

Yes, I said to myself, his very question is about my 
meaning ; “ What does Dr. Newman mean ? ” It pointed 
in the very same direction as that into which my musings 
had turned me already. He asks what I mean ; not about 
my words, not about my arguments, not about my actions, 
10 as his ultimate point, but about that living intelligence, 
by which I write, and argue, and act. He asks about my 
Mind and its Beliefs and its Sentiments ; and he shall be 
answered ; — not for his own sake, but for mine, for the sake 
of the Religion which I profess, and of the Priesthood in 
which I am unworthily included, and of my friends and of my 
foes, and of that general public which consists of neither one 
nor the other, but of well-wishers, lovers of fair play, sceptical 
cross-questioners, interested inquirers, curious lookers-on, 
and simple strangers, unconcerned yet not careless about 
20 the issue (, — for the sake of all these he shall be answered). 

My perplexity did not last half an hour. I recognized 
what I had to do, though I shrank from both the task and 
the exposure which it would entail. I must, I said, give 
the true key to my whole life ; I must show what I am (,) 
that it may be seen what I am not, and that the phantom 
may be extinguished which gibbers instead of me. I wish 
to be known as a living man, and not as a scarecrow which 
is dressed up in my clothes. False ideas may be refuted 
indeed by argument, but by true ideas alone are they ex- 
30 pelled. I will vanquish, not my Accuser, but my judges. 
I will indeed answer his charges and criticisms on me one 
by one ( x ), lest any one should say that they are unanswer- 
able, but such a work shall not be the scope nor the sub- 
stance of my reply. I will draw out, as far as may be, the 
history of my mind ; I will state the point at which I 
began, in what external suggestion or accident each opinion 
had its rise, how far and how they [were] developed from 
within, how they grew, were modified, were combined, 
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were in collision with each other, and were changed ; again 
how I conducted myself towards them, and how, and how 
far, and for how long a time, I thought I could hold them 
consistently with the ecclesiastical engagements which 
I had made and with the position which I filled. I must 
show, — what is the very truth, — that the doctrines which 
I held, and have held for so many years, have been taught 
me (speaking humanly) partly by the suggestions of Protes- 
tant friends, partly by the teaching of books, and partly 
by the action of my own mind : and thus I shall account 10 
for that phenomenon which to so many seems so wonderful, 
that I should have left “ my kindred and my father’s 
house ” for a Church from which once I turned away with 
dread ; — so wonderful to them ! as if forsooth a Religion 
which has flourished through so many ages, among so many 
nations, amid such varieties of social life, in such contrary 
classes and conditions of men, and after so many revolu- 
tions, political and civil, could not subdue the reason and 
overcome the heart, without the aid of fraud (in the 
process) and the sophistries of the schools. 20 

What I had proposed to myself in the course of half 
an hour, I determined on at the end of ten days. However, 

I have many difficulties in fulfilling my design. How am 
I to say all that has to be said in a reasonable compass ? 
And then as to the materials of my narrative ; I have no 
autobiographical notes to consult, no written explanations 
of particular treatises or of tracts which at the time gave 
offence, hardly any minutes of definite transactions or 
conversations, and few contemporary memoranda, I fear, 
of the feelings or motives under which from time to time 30 
I acted. I have an abundance of letters from friends with 
some copies or drafts of my answers to them, but they 
are for the most part unsorted, and, till this process has 
taken place, they are even too numerous and various to be 
available at a moment for my purpose. Then, as to the 
volumes which I have published, they would in many 
ways serve me, were I well up in them ; but though 
I took great pains in their composition, I have thought 
little about them, when they were at length out of my hands, 
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and, for the most part, the last time I read them has been 
when I revised their (last) proof sheets. 

Under these circumstances my sketch will of course be 
incomplete. I now for the first time contemplate my course 
as a whole ; it is a first essay, but it will contain, I trust, 
no serious or substantial mistake, and so far will answer 
the purpose for which I write it. I purpose to set nothing 
down in it as certain, for which I have not a clear memory, 
or some written memorial, or the corroboration of some friend. 
10 There are witnesses enough up and down the country to 
verify, or correct, or complete it ; and letters moreover 
of my own in abundance, unless they have been destroyed. 

Moreover, I mean to be simply personal and historical : 
I am not expounding Catholic doctrine, I am doing no 
more than explaining myself, and my opinions and actions. 
I wish, as far as I am able, simply to state facts, whether 
they are ultimately determined to be for me or against me. 
Of course there will be room enough for contrariety of 
judgment among my readers, as to the necessity, or 
20 appositeness, or value, or good taste, or religious prudence(,) 
of the details which I shall introduce. I may be accused 
of laying stress on little things, of being beside the mark, 
of going into impertinent or ridiculous details, of sounding 
my own praise, of giving scandal ; but this is a case above 
all others, in which I am bound to follow my own lights 
and to speak out my own heart. It is not at all pleasant 
for me to be egotistical; nor to be criticized for being so. 
It is not pleasant to reveal to high and low, young and old, 
what has gone on within me from my early years. It is 
30 not pleasant to be giving to every shallow or flippant 
disputant the advantage over me of knowing my most 
private thoughts, I might even say the intercourse between 
myself and my Maker. But I do not like to be called 
to my face a liar and a knave : nor should I be doing my 
duty to my faith or to my name, if I were to suffer it. 
I know I have done nothing to deserve such an insult ; 
and if I prove this, as I hope to do, I must not care for 
such incidental annoyances as are involved in the process. 

{Here ends Part II of the 1864 and the Preface of the 
1865 edition .) 
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HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS (TO THE YEAR 1833). 

It may easily be conceived how great a trial it is to me to 
write the following history of myself ; but I must not 
shrink from the task. The words, “ Secretum meum mihi,’ , 
keep ringing in my ears ; but as men draw towards their 
end, they care less for disclosures. Nor is it the least part 
of my trial, to anticipate that [my friends may], upon first 
reading what I have written, (my friends may) consider 
much in it irrelevant to my purpose ; yet I cannot help 
thinking that, viewed as a whole, it will effect what I wish 
10 it to do. 

I was brought up from a child to take great delight in 
reading the Bible ; but I had no formed religious convic- 
tions till I was fifteen. Of course I had (a) perfect knowledge 
of my Catechism. 

After I was grown up, I put on paper such recollections 
[as I had] of my thoughts and feelings on religious subjects, 
(which I had) at the time that I was a child and a boy(, — 
such as had remained on my mind with sufficient promi- 
nence to make me then consider them worth recording). 
20 Out of these (, written in the Long Vacation of 1820, and 
transcribed with additions in 1823,) I select two, which are 
at once the most definite among them, and also have 
a bearing on my later convictions. 

[In the paper to which I have referred, written either 
in the Long Vacation of 1820, or in October, 1823, the 
following notices of my school days were sufficiently 
prominent in my memory for me to consider them worth 
recording: — ] (1.) “ I used to wish the Arabian Tales 
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were true : my imagination ran on unknown influences, on 

magical powers, and talismans I thought life might be 

a dream, or I an Angel, and all this world a deception, my 
fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves 
from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a material 
world.” 

Again, “ Reading in the Spring of 1816 a sentence from 
[Dr. Watts’s] 4 Remnants of Time/ entitled 4 the Saints 
unknown to the world/ to the effect, that 4 there is nothing 
in their figure or countenance to distinguish them/ &c. &c., 10 
I supposed he spoke of Angels who lived in the world, as 
it were disguised/ 5 

(2.) The other remark is this : 44 1 was very superstitious, 
and for some time previous to my conversion 55 [when 
I was fifteen] 44 used constantly to cross myself on going 
into the dark/ 5 

Of course I must have got this practice from some 
external source or other ; but I can make no sort of 
conjecture whence ; and certainly no one had ever spoken 
to me on the subject of the Catholic religion, which I only 20 
knew by name. The French master was an emigre Priest, 
but he was simply made a butt, as French masters too 
commonly were in that day, and spoke English very 
imperfectly. There was a Catholic family in the village, 
old maiden ladies we used to think ; but I knew nothing 
but their name. I have of late years heard that there were 
one or two Catholic boys in the school ; but either we were 
carefully kept from knowing this, or the knowledge of it 
made simply no impression on our minds. My brother 
will bear witness how free the school was from Catholic 30 
ideas. 

I had once been into Warwick Street Chapel, with my 
father, who, I believe, wanted to hear some piece of music ; 
all that I bore away from it was the recollection of a pulpit 
and a preacher(,) and a boy swinging a censer. 

When I was at Littlemore, I was looking over old copy- 
books of my school days, and I found among them my first 
Latin verse-book ; and in the first page of it[,] there was 
a device which almost took my breath away with surprise. 
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I have the book before me now, and have just been showing 
it to others. I have written in the first page, in my school- 
boy hand, “John H. Newman, February 11th, 1811, 
Verse Book ; ” then follow my first Verses. Between 
“ Verse ” and “ Book ” I have drawn the figure of a solid 
cross upright, and next to it is, what may indeed be meant 
for a necklace, but what I cannot make out to be any thing 
else than a set of beads suspended, with a little cross 
attached. At this time I was not quite ten years old. 

10 I suppose I got the idea from some romance, Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
or Miss Porter's ; or from some religious picture ; but the 
strange thing is, how, among the thousand objects which 
meet a boy’s eyes, these in particular should so have fixed 
themselves in my mind, that I made them thus practically 
my own. I am certain there was nothing in the churches 
I attended, or the prayer books I read, to suggest them. 
It must be recollected that (Anglican) churches and prayer 
books were not decorated in those days as I believe they 
are now. 

20 When I was fourteen, I read Paine’s Tracts against the 
Old Testament, and found pleasure m thinking of the 
objections which were contained in them. Also, I read 
some of Hume’s Essays ; and perhaps that on Miracles. 
So at least I gave my father to understand ; but perhaps 
it was a brag. Also, I recollect copying out some French 
verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, against the immortality of the 
soul, and saying to myself something like “ How dreadful, 
but how plausible ! ” 

When I was fifteen, (in the autumn of 1816,) a great 

so change of thought took place in me. I fell under the influ- 
ences of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect 
impressions of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have 
never been effaced or obscured. Above and beyond the 
conversations and sermons of the excellent man, long dead, 
(the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford,) 
who was the human means of this beginning of divine 
faith in me, was the effect of the books which he put into 
my hands, all of the school of Calvin. One of the first 
books I read[,] was a work of Romaine’s ; I neither recollect 
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the title nor the contents, except one doctrine, which of 
course I do not include among those which I believe to 
have come from a divine source, viz. the doctrine of final 
perseverance. I received it at once, and believed that the 
inward conversion of which I was conscious, (and of which 
I still am more certain than that I have hands and feet,) 
would last into the next life, and that I was elected to 
eternal glory. I have no consciousness that this belief 
had any tendency whatever to lead me to be careless about 
pleasing God. I retained it till the age of twenty-one, 10 
when it gradually faded away ; but I believe that it had 
some influence on my opinions, in the direction of those 
childish imaginations which I have already mentioned, 
viz. in isolating me from the objects which surrounded me, 
in confirming me in my mistrust of the reality of material 
phenomena, and making me rest in the thought of two 
and two only supreme and luminously self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator ; — for while I considered myself 
predestined to salvation, I thought others simply passed 
over, not predestined to eternal death. I only thought of 20 
the mercy to myself. 

The detestable doctrine last mentioned is simply denied 
and abjured, unless my memory strangely deceives me, 
by the writer who made a deeper impression on my mind 
than any other, and to whom (humanly speaking) I almost 
owe my soul, — Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford. I so 
admired and delighted in his writings, that, when I was an 
undergraduate, I thought of making a visit to his Parsonage, 
in order to see a man whom I so deeply revered. I hardly 
think I could have given up the idea of this expedition, 30 
even aftei; I had taken my degree ; for the news of his 
death in 1821 came upon me as a disappointment as well 
as a sorrow. I hung upon the lips of Daniel Wilson, after- 
wards Bishop of Calcutta, as in two sermons at St. John’s 
Chapel he gave the history of Scott’s life and death. I had 
been possessed of his (“Force of Truth” and) Essays from 
a boy ; his Commentary I bought when I was an under- 
graduate. 

What, I suppose, will strike any reader of Scott’s history 
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and writings, is his bold unworldliness and vigorous 
independence of mind. He followed truth wherever it 
led him, beginning with Unitarianism, and ending in a 
zealous faith in the Holy Trinity. It was he who first 
planted deep in my mind that fundamental Truth of 
religion. With the assistance of Scott's Essays, and the 
admirable work of Jones of Nayland, I made a collection 
of Scripture texts in proof of the doctrine, with remarks 
(I think) of my own upon them, before I was sixteen ; 
10 and a few months later I drew up a series of texts in support 
of each verse of the Athanasian Creed. These papers 
I have still. 

Besides his unworldliness, what I also admired in Scott 
was his resolute opposition to Antinomianism, and the 
minutely practical character of his writings. They show 
him to be a true Englishman, and I deeply felt his influence ; 
and for years I used almost as proverbs what I considered 
to be the scope and issue of his doctrine, 66 Holiness before 
peace," and “ Growth [is] the only evidence of life." 

20 Calvinists make a sharp separation between the elect 
and the world ; there is much in this that is parallel or 
cognate to the Catholic doctrine \ but they go on to say, 
as I understand them, very differently from Catholicism, — 
that the converted and the unconverted can be discrimin- 
ated by man, that the justified are conscious of their state 
of justification, and that the regenerate cannot fall away. 
Catholics on the other hand shade and soften the awful 
antagonism between good and evil, which is one of their 
dogmas, by holding that there are different degrees of 
30 justification, that there is a great difference in point of 
gravity between sin and sin, that there is the possibility 
and the danger of falling away, and that there is no certain 
knowledge given to any one that he is simply in a state of 
grace, and much less that he is to persevere to the end : — 
of the Calvinistic tenets the only one which took root in 
my mind was the fact of heaven and hell, divine favour 
and divine wrath, of the justified and the unjustified. The 
notion that the regenerate and the justified were one and 
the same, and that the regenerate, as such, had the gift 
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of perseverance, remained with me not many years, as I 
have said already. 

This main Catholic doctrine of the warfare between the 
city of God and the powers of darkness was also deeply 
impressed upon my mind by a work of a very opposite 
character (to Calvinism), Law’s “ Serious Call.” 

From this time I have given a full inward assent and 
belief [to] the doctrine of eternal punishment, as delivered 
by our Lord Himself, in as true a sense as I hold that of 
eternal happiness ; though I have tried in various ways 10 
to make that truth less terrible to the reason. 

Now I come to two other works, which produced a deep 
impression on me in the same autumn of 1816 , when I was 
fifteen years old, each contrary to each, and planting in 
me the seeds of an intellectual inconsistency which disabled 
me for a long course of years. I read Joseph Milner’s 
Church History, and was nothing short of enamoured of 
the long extracts from St. Augustine (, St. Ambrose,) and 
the other Fathers which I found there. I read them as 
being the religion of the primitive Christians : but simul- 20 
taneously with Milner I read Newton on the Prophecies, 
and in consequence became most firmly convinced that 
the Pope was the Antichrist predicted by Daniel, St. Paul, 
and St. John. My imagination was stained by the effects 
of this doctrine up to the year 1843 ; it had been obliterated 
from my reason and judgment at an earlier date ; but the 
thought remained upon me as a sort of false conscience. 
Hence came that conflict of mind, which so many have felt 
besides myself ; — leading some men to make a compromise 
between two ideas, so inconsistent with each other, — 30 
driving others to beat out the one idea or the other from 
their minds, — and ending in my own case, after many years 
of intellectual unrest, in the gradual decay and extinction 
of one of them, — I do not say in its violent death, for why 
should I not have murdered it sooner, if I murdered it 
at all ? 

I am obliged to mention, though I do it with great 
reluctance, another deep imagination, which at this time, 
the autumn of 1816 , took possession of me, — there can be 
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no mistake about the fact ;[ — ] viz. that it was the will of 
God that I should lead a single life. This anticipation, 
which has held its ground almost continuously ever since, — 
with the break of a month now and a month then, up to 
1829, and, after that date, without any break at all, — 
was more or less eonnected[,] in my mind[,] with the 
notion(,) that my calling in life would require such a sacrifice 
as celibacy involved ; as, for instance, missionary work 
among the heathen, to which I had a great drawing for 
10 some years. It also strengthened my feeling of separation 
from the visible world, of which I have spoken above. 

In 1822 I came under very different influences from those 
to which I had hitherto been subjected. At that time, 
Mr. Whately, as he was then, afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin, for the few months he remained in Oxford, which 
he was leaving for good, showed great kindness to me. He 
renewed it in 1825, when he became Principal of Alban 
Hall, making me his Vice-Principal and Tutor. Of Dr. 
Whately I will speak presently, for from 1822 to 1825 I saw 
20 most of the present Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that 
time Vicar of St. Mary’s ; and, when I took orders in 1824 
and had a curacy at Oxford, then, during the Long Vaca- 
tions, I was especially thrown into his company. I can say 
with a full heart that I love him, and have never ceased 
to love him ; and I thus preface what otherwise might 
sc^und rude, that in the course of the many years in which 
we were together afterwards, he provoked me very much 
from time to time, though I am perfectly certain that I have 
provoked him a great deal more. Moreover, in me such 
30 provocation was unbecoming, both because he was the 
Head of my College, and because(,) in the first years that 
l knew him, he had been in many ways of great service 
Ip my mind. 

He was the first who taught me to weigh my words, and 
t#be cautious in my statements. He led me to that mode 
oi limiting and clearing my sense in discussion and in 
controversy, and of distinguishing between cognate ideas, 
aid of obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my 
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surprise has been since considered, even in quarters friendly 
to me, to savour of the polemics of Rome. He is a man 
of most exact mind himself, and he used to snub me 
severely, on reading, as he was kind enough to do, the first [ 
Sermons that I wrote, and other compositions which I was \ 
engaged upon. \ 

Then as to doctrine, he was the means of great additions 
to my belief. As I have noticed elsewhere, he gave me the 
“ Treatise on Apostolical Preaching,” by Sumner, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, from which I learned to 10 
give up my remaining Calvinism, and to receive the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. In many other ways 
too he was of use to me, on subjects semi -religious and 
semi -scholastic. 

It was Dr. Hawkins too who taught me to anticipate 
that, before many years were over .there would be an attack 
made upon the books and the canon of Scripture. I was 
brought to the same belief by the conversation of Mr. Blanco 
White, who also led me to have freer views on the subject 
of inspiration than were usual in the Church of England at 20 
the time. 

There is one other principle, which I gained from 
Dr. Hawkins, more directly bearing upon Catholicism, than 
any that I have mentioned ; and that is the doctrine of 
Tradition. When I was an Undergraduate, I heard him 
preach in the University Pulpit his celebrated sermon on 
the subject, and recollect how long it appeared to me, 
though he was at that time a very striking preacher ; but, 
when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a mosU 
serious impression upon me. He does not go one step, 30 
I think, beyond the high Anglican doctrine, nay he doe> 
not reach it ; but he does his work thoroughly, and his 
view was (in him) original [with him], and his subject was, 
a novel one at the time. He lays down a proposition, self- 
evident as soon as stated, to those who have at all examined 
the structure of Scripture, viz. that the sacred text to s 
never intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove'it, 
and that, if we would learn doctrine, we must have recorise 
to the formularies of the Church ; for instance to /the 
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Catechism, and to the Creeds. He considers, that, after 
learning from them the doctrines of Christianity, the 
inquirer must verify them by Scripture. This view, most 
true in its outline, most fruitful in its consequences, opened 
upon me a large field of thought. Dr. Whately held it too. 
One of its effects was to strike at the root of the principle 
on which the Bible Society was set up. I belonged to its 
Oxford Association ; it became a matter of time when 
I should withdraw my name from its subscription-list, 
10 though I did not do so at once. 

It is with pleasure that I pay here a tribute to the 
memory of the Rev. William J ames, then Fellow of Oriel ; 
who, about the year 1823, taught me the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession, in the course of a walk, I think, 
round Christ Church meadow : I recollect being somewhat 
impatient on the subject at the time. 

It was at about this date, I suppose, that I read Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy ; the study of which has been to so 
many, as it was to me, an era in their religious opinions. Its 
20 inculcation of a visible Church, the oracle of truth and 
a pattern of sanctity, of the duties of external religion, and 
of the historical character of Revelation, are charac- 
teristics of this great work which strike the reader at once ; 
for myself, if I may attempt to determine what I most 
gained from it, it lay in two points, which I shall have 
an opportunity of dwelling on in the sequel ; they are the 
underlying principles of a great portion of my teaching. 
First, the very idea of an analogy between the separate 
works of God leads to the conclusion that the system which 
30 is of less importance is economically or sacramentally con- 
nected with the more momentous system ( 1 ), and of this 
conclusion the theory, to which I was inclined as a boy, 
viz. the unreality of material phenomena, is an ultimate 
resolution. At this time I did not make the distinction 
between matter itself and its phenomena, which is so 
necessary and so obvious in discussing the subject. Secondly, 
Butler’s doctrine that Probability is the guide of life, led 
me, at least under the teaching to which a few years later 
I was introduced, to the question of the logical cogency of 

16 on] of Footnote in 1865. (* It is significant that 

Butler begins his work with a quotation from Origen. ) 
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Faith, on which I have written so much. Thus to Butler 
I trace those two principles of my teaching, which have 
led to a charge against me both of fancifulness and of 
scepticism. 

And now as to Dr. Whate]y. I owe him a great deal. 
He was a man of generous and warm heart. He was 
particularly loyal to his friends, and to use the common 
phrase, “ all his geese were swans. 55 While I was still 
awkward and timid in 1822, he took me by the hand, and 
acted (towards me) the part [to me] of a gentle and encour- 10 
aging instructor. He, emphatically, opened my mind, and 
taught me to think and to use my reason. After being 
first noticed by him in 1822, I became very intimate with 
him in 1825, when I was his Vice-Principal at Alban Hall. 

I gave up that office in 1826, when I became Tutor of my 
College, and his hold upon me gradually relaxed. He had 
done his work towards me or nearly so, when he had taught 
me to see with my own eyes and to walk with my own feet. 
Not that I had not a good deal to learn from others still, 
but I influenced them as well as they me, and co-operated 20 
rather than merely concurred with them. As to Dr. 
Whately, his mind was too different from mine for us to 
remain long on one line. I recollect how dissatisfied he 
was with an Article of mine in the London Review, which 
Blanco White, good-humouredly, only called Platonic. 
When I was diverging from him (in opinion) (which he did 
not like), I thought of dedicating my first book to him, in 
words to the effect that he had not only taught me to 
think, but to think for myself. He left Oxford in 1831 ; 
after that, as far as I can recollect, I never saw him but 30 
twice, — when he visited the University ; once in the street 
(in 1834), once in a room (in 1838). From the time that 
he left, I have always felt a real affection for what I must 
call his memory ; for thenceforward he made himself dead 
to me. (He had practically indeed given me up from the 
time that he became Archbishop in 1831 ; but in 1834 
a correspondence took place between us, which, though 
conducted in the most friendly language on both sides, 
was the expression of differences of opinion which acted as 
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a final close to our intercourse.) My reason told me that 
it was impossible [that] we could have got on together 
longer (, had he stayed in Oxford) ; yet I loved him too 
much to bid him farewell without pain. After a few years 
had passed, I began to believe that his influence on me in 
a higher respect than intellectual advance, (I will not say 
through his fault,) had not been satisfactory. I believe 
that he has inserted sharp things in his later works about 
me. They have never come in my way, and I have not 
10 thought it necessary to seek out what would pain me so 
much in the reading. 

What he did for me in point of religious opinion, was (,) 
first (,) to teach me the existence of the Church, as a sub- 
stantive body or corporation ; next to fix in me those anti- 
Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of the 
most prominent features of the Tractarian movement. On 
this point, and, as far as I know, on this point alone, he 
and Hurrell Froude intimately sympathized, though 
Froude’s development of opinion here was of a later 
20 date. In the year 1826, in the course of a walk (,) he said 
much to me about a work then just published, called 
4 4 Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian. 55 He said 
that it would make my blood boil. It was certainly a most 
powerful composition. One of our common friends told 
me, that, after reading it, he could not keep still, but went 
on walking up and down his room. It was ascribed at 
once to Whately ; I gave eager expression to the contrary 
opinion ; but I found the belief of Oxford in the affirmative 
to be too strong for me ; rightly or wrongly I yielded to 
30 the general voice ; and I have never heard, then or since, 
of any disclaimer of authorship on the part of Dr. Whately. 

The main positions of this able essay are these ; first 
that Church and State should be independent of each other : 
— he speaks of the duty of protesting “against the pro- 
fanation of Christ's kingdom, by that double usurpation , 
the interference of the Church in temporals, of the State in 
spirituals, 55 p. 191 ; and, secondly, that the Church may 
justly and by right retain its property, though separated 
from the State. 44 The clergy, 55 he says p. 133, 44 though 
49 they ought not to be the hired servants of the Civil Magis- 
trate, may justly retain their revenues ; and the State, 
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though it has no right of interference in spiritual concerns, 
not only is justly entitled to support from the ministers of 
religion, and from all other Christians, but would, under 
the system I am recommending, obtain it much more 
effectually.” The author of this work, whoever he may be, 
argues out both these points with great force and ingenuity, 
and with a thorough-going vehemence, which perhaps we 
may refer to the circumstance, that he wrote, not in 
proprid persona , (and as thereby answerable for every 
sentiment that he advanced,) but in the professed character 10 
of a Scotch Episcopalian. His work had a gradual, but 
a deep effect on my mind. 

I am not aware of any other religious opinion which 
I owe to Dr. Whately. For his special theological tenets 
I had no sympathy. In the next year, 1827, he told me 
he considered that I was Arianizing. The case was this : 
though at that time I had not read Bishop Bull’s Defensio 
nor the Fathers, I was just then very strong for that 
ante-Nicene view of the Trinitarian doctrine, which some 
writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, have accused of 20 
wearing a sort of Arian exterior. This is the meaning of 
a passage in Froude’s Remains, in which he seems to accuse 
me of speaking against the Athanasian Creed. I had con- 
trasted the two aspects of the Trinitarian doctrine, which 
are respectively presented by the Athanasian Creed and 
the Nicene. My criticisms were to the effect that some of 
the verses of the former Creed were unnecessarily scientific. 
This is a specimen of a certain disdain for antiquity which 
had been growing on me now for several years. It showed 
itself in some flippant language against the Fathers in the 30 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, about whom I knew little 
at the time, except what I had learnt as a boy from Joseph 
Milner. In writing on the Scripture Miracles in 1825-6, 

I had read Middleton on the Miracles of the early Church, 
and had imbibed a portion of his spirit. 

The truth is, I was beginning to prefer intellectual excel- 
lence to moral ; I was drifting in the direction of (the) 
liberalism (of the day x ). I was rudely awakened from my 

28 antiquity] Antiquity 
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dream at the end of 1827 by two great blows — illness and 
bereavement. 

In the beginning of 1829, came the formal break between 
Dr. Whately and me ; (the affair of) Mr. Peel's [attempted] 
re-election was the occasion of it. I think in 1828 or 1827 
I had voted in the minority, when the Petition to Parlia- 
ment against the Catholic Claims was brought into Convoca- 
tion. I did so mainly on the views suggested to me by the 
theory of the Letters of an Episcopalian. Also I disliked 
io the bigoted 4< 6 two bottle orthodox," as they were invidiously 
called. (Accordingly) I took part against Mr. Peel, on 
a simple academical, not at all an ecclesiastical or a political 
ground ; and this I professed at the time. I considered 
that Mr. Peel had taken the University by surprise, that 
he had no right to call upon us to turn round on a sudden, 
and to expose ourselves to the imputation of time-serving, 
and that a great University ought not to be bulHed even 
by a great Duke of Wellington. Also by this time I was 
under the influence of Keble and Froude ; who, in addition 
20 to the reasons I have given, disliked the Duke's change 
of policy as dictated by liberalism. 

Whately was considerably annoyed at me, and he took 
a humourous revenge, of which he had given me due notice 
beforehand. As head of a house, he had duties of hos- 
pitality to men of all parties ; he asked a set of the least 
intellectual men in Oxford to dinner, and men most fond 
of port ; he made me one of the party ; placed me between 
Provost This and Principal That, and then asked me if 
I was proud of my friends. However, he had a serious 
30 meaning in his act ; he saw, more clearly than I could do, 
that I was separating from his own friends for good and all. 

Dr. Whately attributed my leaving his clientela to a wish 
on my part to be the head of a party myself. I do not 
think that it was deserved. My habitual feeling then and 
since has been, that it was not I who sought friends, but 
friends who sought me. Never man had kinder or more 
indulgent friends than I have had, but I expressed my own 
feeling as to the mode in which I gained them, in this very 
year 1829, in the course of a copy of verses. Speaking of 
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my blessings, I said, “ Blessings of friends, which to my 
door, unasked , unhoped , have come.” They have come, 
they have gone ; they came to my great joy, they went to 
my great grief. He who gave, took away. Dr. Whately’s 
impression about me, however, admits of this explanation : — 

During the .first years of my residence at Oriel, though 
proud of my College, I was not (quite) at home there. 

I was very much alone, and I used often to take my daily 
walk by myself. I recollect once meeting Dr. Copleston, 
then Provost, with one of the Fellows. He turned round, 10 
and with the kind courteousness which sat so well on him, 
made me a bow and said, “ Nunquam minus solus, quam 
cum solus.” At that time indeed (from 1823) I had the 
intimacy of my dear and true friend Dr. Pusey, and could 
not fail to admire and revere a soul so devoted to the 
cause of religion, so full of good works, so faithful in his 
affections ; but he left residence when I was getting to 
know him well. As to Dr. Whately himself, he was too 
much my superior to allow of my being at my ease with 
him ; and to no one in Oxford at this time did I open my 20 
heart fully and familiarly. But things changed in 1826. 
At that time I became one of the Tutors of my College, 
and this gave me position ; besides, I had written one or 
two Essays which had been well received. I began to be 
known. I preached my first University Sermon. Next 
year I was one of the Public Examiners for the B.A. degree. 
(In 1828 I became Vicar of St. Mary’s.) It was to me like 
the feeling of spring weather after winter ; and, if I may so 
speak, I came out of my shell ; I remained out of it till 1841. 

The two persons who knew me best at that time are still 30 
alive, benefieed clergymen, no longer my friends. They 
could tell better than any one else what I was in those years. 
From this time my tongue was, as it were, loosened, and 
I spoke spontaneously and without effort. (One of the 
two,) A shrewd man, [who knew me at this time,] said (of 
me, I have been told), “ Here is a man who, when he is 
silent, will never begin to speak ; and when he once begins 
to speak, will never stop.” It was at this time that I began 
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to have influence, which steadily increased for a course of 
years. I gained upon my pupils, and was in particular 
intimate and affectionate with two of our probationer 
Fellows, Robert I(saac) Wilberforce (afterwards Arch- 
deacon) and Richard Hurrell Froude. Whately then, an 
acute man, perhaps saw around me the signs of an incipient 
party(,) of which I was not conscious myself. And thus 
we discern the first elements of that movement afterwards 
called Tractarian. 

10 The true and primary author of it, however, as is usual 
with great motive-powers, was out of sight. Having 
carried off as a mere boy the highest honours of the Uni- 
versity, he had turned from the admiration which haunted 
his steps, and sought for a better and holier satisfaction in 
pastoral work in the country. Need I say that I am speak- 
ing of John Keble ? The first time that I was in a room 
with him was on occasion of my election to a fellowship at 
Oriel, when I was sent for into the Tower, to shake hands 
with the Provost and Fellows. How is that hour fixed in 

20 my memory after the changes of forty-two years, forty- 
two this very day on which I write ! I have lately had 
a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my great 
friend, John (William) Bowden, with whom I passed 
almost exclusively my Undergraduate years. “ I had to 
hasten to the Tower,” I say to him, “ to receive the con- 
gratulations of all the Fellows. I bore it till Keble took 
my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 
honour done me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking 
into the ground. 5 ’ His had been the first name which 

30 I had heard spoken of, with reverence rather than admira- 
tion, when I came up to Oxford. When one day I was 
walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend just 
mentioned, with what eagerness did he cry out, “ There’s 
Keble ! 55 and with what awe did I look at him ! Then at 
another time I heard a Master of Arts of my college give 
an account how he had just then had occasion to introduce 
himself on some business to Keble, and how gentle, cour- 
teous, and unaffected Keble had been, so as almost to put 
him out of countenance. Then too it was reported, truly 
or falsely, how a rising man of brilliant reputation, the 
present Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, admired and loved 
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him, adding, that somehow he was (strangely) unlike any 
one else. However, at the time when I was elected Fellow 
of Oriel he was not in residence, and he was shy of me for 
years in consequence of the marks which I bore upon 
me of the evangelical and liberal schools. At least so I 
have ever thought. Hurrell Froude brought us together 
about 1828 : it is one of the sayings preserved in his 
“Remains,” — “Do you know the story of the murderer 
who had done one good thing in his life ? Well ; if I 
was ever asked what good deed I had ever done, I should io 
say that I had brought Keble and Newman to understand 
each other.” 

The Christian Year made its appearance in 1827. It is 
not necessary, and scarcely becoming, to praise a book 
which has already become one of the classics of the language. 
When the general tone of religious literature was so nerve- 
less and impotent, as it was at that time, Keble struck an 
original note and woke up in the hearts of thousands a new 
music, the music of a school, long unknown in England. 
Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my own instance, the 20 
effect of religious teaching so deep, so pure, so beautiful. 

I have never till now tried to do so ; yet I think I am not 
wrong in saying, that the two main intellectual truths 
which it brought home to me, were the same two, which 
I had learned from Butler, though recast in the creative 
mind of my new master. The first of these was what may 
be called, in a large sense of the word, the Sacramental 
system ; that is, the doctrine that material phenomena 
are both the types and the instruments of real things 
unseen, — a doctrine, which embraces (in its fulness), not 30 
only what Anglicans, as well as Catholics, believe about 
Sacraments properly so called ; but also the article of 
“ the Communion of Saints ” [in its fulness] ; and 
likewise the Mysteries of the faith. The connexion of 
this philosophy of religion with what is sometimes called 
“ Berkeleyism ” has been mentioned above ; I knew little of 
Berkeley at this time except by name ; nor have I ever 
studied him. 

On the second intellectual principle which I gained from 
Mr. Keble, I could say a great deal ; if this were the place 40 
for it. It runs through very much that I have written, 
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and has gained for me many hard names. Butler teaches 
us that probability is the guide of life. The danger of this 
doctrine, in the case of many minds, is, its tendency to 
destroy in them absolute certainty, leading them to con- 
sider every conclusion as doubtful, and resolving truth 
into an opinion, which it is safe (indeed) to obey or to 
profess, but not possible to embrace with full internal 
assent. If this were to be allowed, then the celebrated 
saying, ££ 0 God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have 
io a soul ! ” would be the highest measure of devotion : — but 
who can really pray to a Being, about whose existence he 
is seriously in doubt ? 

I considered that Mr. Keble met this difficulty by ascrib- 
ing the firmness of assent which we give to religious doc- 
trine, not to the probabilities which introduced it, but to 
the living power of faith and love which accepted it. In 
matters of religion, he seemed to say, it is not merely 
probability which makes us intellectually certain, but 
probability as it is put to account by faith and love. It 
20 is faith and love which give to probability a force which it 
has not in itself. Faith and love are directed towards an 
Object ; in the vision of that Object they five ; it is that 
Object, received in faith and love, which renders it reason- 
able to take probability as sufficient for internal con- 
viction. Thus the argument about Probability, in the 
matter of religion, became an argument from Personality, 
which in fact is one form of the argument from Authority. 

In illustration, Mr. Keble used to quote the words of the 
Psalm : “I will guide thee with mine eye. Be ye not like 
30 to horse and mule, which have no understanding ; whose 
mouths must be held with bit and bridle, lest they fall 
upon thee.” This is the very difference, he used to say, 
between slaves, and friends or children. Friends do not 
ask for literal commands ; but, from their knowledge of 
the speaker, they understand his half-words, and from love 
of him they anticipate his wishes. Hence it is, that in his 
Poem for St. Bartholomew’s Day, he speaks of the ££ Eye 
of God’s word ; ” and in the note quotes Mr. Miller, of 
Worcester College, who remarks, in his Bampton Lectures, 
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on the special power of Scripture, as having “ this Eye, 
like that of a portrait, uniformly fixed upon us, turn where 
we will.” The view thus suggested by Mr. Keble, is brought 
forward in one of the earliest of the “ Tracts for the Times.” 

In No. 8 I say, “ The Gospel is a Law of Liberty. We are 
treated as sons, not as servants ; not subjected to a code 
of formal commandments, but addressed as those who love 
God, and wish to please Him.” 

I did not at all dispute this view of the matter, for I made 
use of it myself ; but I was dissatisfied, because it did not 10 
go to the root of the difficulty. It was beautiful and 
religious, but it did not even profess to be logical ; and 
accordingly I tried to complete it by considerations of my 
own, which are implied in my University Sermons, Essay 
on Ecclesiastical Miracles, and Essay on Development of 
Doctrine. My argument is in outline as follows : that that 
absolute certitude which we were able to possess, whether 
as to the truths of natural theology, or as to the fact of 
a revelation, was the result of an assemblage of concurring 
and converging probabilities, and that, both according to 20 
the constitution of the human mind and the will of its 
Maker ; that certitude was a habit of mind, that certainty 
was a quality of propositions ; that probabilities which 
did not reach to logical certainty, might create a mental 
certitude ; that the certitude thus created might equal in 
measure and strength the certitude which was created by 
the strictest scientific demonstration ; and that to have 
such certitude might in given cases and to given individuals 
be a plain duty, though not to others in other circum- 
stances : — 30 

Moreover, that as there were probabilities which sufficed 
to create certitude, so there were other probabilities which 
were legitimately adapted to create opinion ; that it might 
be quite as much a matter of duty in given cases and to 
given persons to have about a fact an opinion of a definite 
strength and consistency, as in the case of greater or of 
more numerous probabilities it was a duty to have a cer- 
titude ; that accordingly we were bound to be more or less 
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sure, on a sort of (as it were) graduated scale of assent, 
viz. according as the probabilities attaching to a professed 
fact were brought home to us, and, as the case might be, 
to entertain about it a pious belief, or a pious opinion, or 
a religious conjecture, or at least, a tolerance of such belief, 
or opinion, or conjecture in others ; that on the other hand, 
as it was a duty to have a belief, of more or less strong 
texture, in given cases, so in other cases it was a duty not 
to believe, not to opine, not to conjecture, not even to 
10 tolerate the notion that a professed fact was true, inasmuch 
as it would be credulity or superstition, or some other 
moral fault, to do so. This was the region of Private Judg- 
ment in religion ; that is, of a Private Judgment, not 
formed arbitrarily and according to one’s fancy or hking, 
but conscientiously, and under a sense of duty. 

Considerations such as these throw a new light on the 
subject of Miracles, and they seem to have led me to 
re -consider the view which I took of them in my Essay in 
1825-6. I do not know what was the date of this change 
20 in me, nor of the train of ideas on which it was founded. 
That there had been already great miracles, as those of 
Scripture, as the Resurrection, was a fact estabhshing the 
principle that the laws of nature had sometimes been 
suspended by their Divine Author ; and since what had 
happened once might happen again, a certain probability, 
at least no kind of improbability, was attached to the idea, 
taken in itself, of miraculous intervention in later times, 
and miraculous accounts were to be regarded in connexion 
with the verisimilitude, scope, instrument, character, 
30 testimony, and circumstances, with which they presented 
themselves to us ; and, according to the final result of 
those various considerations, it was our duty to be sure, or 
to believe, or to opine, or to surmise, or to tolerate, or to re- 
ject , or to denounce . The main difference between my Essay 
on Miracles in 1826 and my Essay in 1842 is this : that in 
1826 I considered that miracles were sharply divided into 
two classes, those which were to be received, and those 
which were to be rejected ; whereas in 1842 I saw that 
they were to be regarded according to their greater or less 
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probability, which was in some cases sufficient to create 
certitude about them, in other cases only belief or 
opinion. 

Moreover, the argument from Analogy, on which this 
view of the question was founded, suggested to me some- 
thing besides, in recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. It fastened itself upon the theory of Church 
History which I had learned as a boy from Joseph Milner. 

It is Milner’s doctrine, that upon the visible Church come 
down from above, from time to time, large and temporary 10 
Effusions of divine grace. This is the leading idea of his 
work. He begins by speaking of the Day of Pentecost, as 
marking “ the first of those Effusions of the Spirit of God, 
which from age to age have visited the earth since the 
coming of Christ.” Vol. i. p. 3. In a note he adds that 
“ in the term ‘ Effusion 9 there is not here included the 
idea of the miraculous or extraordinary operations of the 
Spirit of God ; 55 but still it was natural for me, admitting 
Milner’s general theory, and applying to it the principle of 
analogy, not to stop short at his abrupt ipse dixit , but 20 
boldly to pass forward to the conclusion, on other grounds 
plausible, that, as miracles accompanied the first effusion 
of grace, so they might accompany the later. It is surely 
a natural and on the whole, a true anticipation (though of 
course there are exceptions in particular cases), that gifts 
and graces go together ; now, according to the ancient 
Catholic doctrine, the gift of miracles was viewed as the 
attendant and shadow of transcendent sanctity : and 

moreover, as such sanctity was not of every day’s occur- 
rence, nay further, as one period of Church history differed 30 
widely from another, and, as Joseph Milner would say, 
there have been generations or centuries of degeneracy or 
disorder, and times of revival, and as one region might be 
in the mid-day of religious fervour, and another in twilight 
or gloom, there was no force in the popular argument, that, 
because we did not see miracles with our own eyes, miracles 
had not happened in former times, or were not now at this 
very time taking place in distant places : — but I must not 
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dwell longer on a subject, to which in a few words it is 
impossible to do justice ( 1 ). 

Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Keble’s, formed by him, 
and in turn reacting upon him. I knew him first in 1826, 
and was in the closest and most affectionate friendship 
with him from about 1829 till his death in 1836. He was 
a man of the highest gifts, — so truly many-sided, that it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt to describe him, 
except under those aspects[,] in which he came before me. 
10 Nor have I here to speak of the gentleness and tenderness 
of nature, the playfulness, the free elastic force and graceful 
versatility of mind, and the patient winning considerate- 
ness in discussion, which endeared him to those to whom 
he opened his heart ; for I am all along engaged upon 
matters of belief and opinion, and am introducing others 
into my narrative, not for their own sake, or because I love 
and have loved them, so much as because, and so far as, 
they have influenced my theological views. In this respect 
then, I speak of Hurrell Froude, — in his intellectual aspect, 
20 — as a man of high genius, brimful and overflowing with 
ideas and views, in him original, which were too many and 
strong even for his bodily strength, and which crowded 
and jostled against each other in their effort after distinct 
shape and expression. And he had an intellect as critical 
and logical as it was speculative and bold. Dying pre- 
maturely, as he did, and in the conflict and transition- 
state of opinion, his religious views never reached their 
ultimate conclusion, by the very reason of their multitude 
and their depth. His opinions arrested and influenced me, 
30 even when they did not gain my assent. He professed 
openly his admiration of the Church of Rome, and his 
hatred of the Reformers. He delighted in the notion of 
an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal power and of full 
ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim, “ The 
Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants ; ” 
and he gloried in accepting Tradition as a main instrument 
of religious teaching. He had a high severe idea of the 
intrinsic excellence of Virginity ; and he considered the 

Footnote in 1865. (* Vide note B, Ecclesiastical Miracles , at the end 
of the volume.) 
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Blessed Virgin its great Pattern. He delighted in thinking 
of the Saints ; he had a keen appreciation of the idea of 
sanctity, its possibility and its heights ; and he was more 
than inclined to believe a large amount of miraculous inter- 
ference as occurring in the early and middle ages. He 
embraced the principle of penance and mortification. He 
had a deep devotion to the Real Presence, in which he had 
a firm faith. He was powerfully drawn to the Medieval 
Church, but not to the Primitive. 

He had a keen insight into abstract truth ; but he was 10 
an Englishman to the backbone in his severe adherence to 
the real and the concrete. He had a most classical taste, 
and a genius for philosophy and art ; and he was fond of 
historical inquiry, and the politics of religion. He had no 
turn for theology as such. He had no appreciation of the 
writings of the Fathers, of the detail or development of 
doctrine, of the definite traditions of the Church viewed in 
their matter, of the teaching of the Ecumenical Councils, 
or of the controversies out of which they arose. He took 
an eager, courageous view of things on the whole. I should 20 
say that his power of entering into the minds of others did 
not equal his other gifts ; he could not believe, for instance, 
that I really held the Roman Church to be Antichristian. 
On many points he would not believe but that I agreed 
with him, when I did not. He seemed not to understand 
my difficulties. His were of a different kind, the con- 
trariety between theory and fact. He was a high Tory of 
the Cavalier stamp, and was disgusted with the Toryism 
of the opponents of the Reform Bill. He was smitten with 
the love of the Theocratic Church ; he went abroad and 30 
was shocked by the degeneracy which he thought he saw 
in the Catholics of Italy. 

It is difficult to enumerate the precise additions to my 
theological creed which I derived from a friend to whom 
I owe so much. He made me look with admiration towards 
the Church of Rome, and in the same degree to dislike the 
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Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea of devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to believe 
in the Real Presence. 

There is one remaining source of my opinions to be 
mentioned, and that far from the least important. In pro- 
portion as I moved out of the shadow of (that) liberalism 
which had hung over my course, my early devotion towards 
the Fathers returned ; and in the Long Vacation of 1828 
I set about to read them chronologically, beginning with 
io St. Ignatius and St. Justin. About 1830 a proposal was 
made to me by Mr. Hugh Rose, who with Mr. Lyall (after- 
wards Dean of Canterbury) was providing writers for 
a Theological Library, to furnish them with a History of 
the Principal Councils. I accepted it, and at once set to 
work on the Council of Nicsea. It was launching myself 
on an ocean with currents innumerable ; and I was drifted 
back first to the ante-Nicene history, and then to the 
Church of Alexandria. The work at last appeared under 
the title of “ The Arians of the Fourth Century ; 55 and 
20 of its 422 pages, the first 117 consisted of introductory 
matter, and the Council of Nicsea did not appear till the 
254th, and then occupied at most twenty pages. 

I do not know when I first learnt to consider that Anti- 
quity was the true exponent of the doctrines of Christianity 
and the basis of the Church of England ; but I take it for 
granted that Bishop Bull, whose works at this time I 
read, was my chief introduction to this principle. The 
course of reading which I pursued in the composition 
of my work was directly adapted to develope it in my 
30 mind. What principally attracted me in the ante-Nicene 
period was the great Church of Alexandria, the histori- 
cal centre of teaching in those times. Of Rome for some 
centuries comparatively little is known. The battle of 
Arianism was first fought in Alexandria ; Athanasius, 
the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alexandria ; and 
in his writings he refers to the great religious names of an 
earlier date, to Origen, Dionysius, and others who were 
the glory of its see, or of its school. The broad philosophy 
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of Clement and Origen carried me away ; the philosophy, 
not the theological doctrine ; and I have drawn out some 
features of it in my volume, with the zeal and freshness, 
but with the partiality(,) of a neophyte. Some portions of 
their teaching, magnificent in themselves, came like music 
to my inward ear, as if the response to ideas, which, with 
little external to encourage them, I had cherished so long. 
These were based on the mystical or sacramental principle, 
and spoke of the various Economies or Dispensations of 
the Eternal. I understood them to mean that the exterior 10 
world, physical and historical, was but the [outward] 
manifestation (to our senses) of realities greater than 
itself. Nature was a parable [ x ] : Scripture was an alle- 
gory : pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, 

properly understood, were but a preparation for the 
Gospel. The Greek poets and sages were in a certain 
sense prophets ; for “ thoughts beyond their thought to 
those high bards were given.” There had been a (directly) 
divine dispensation granted to the Jews ; (but) there had 
been in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour of 20 
the Gentiles. He who had taken the seed of Jacob for His 
elect people, had not therefore cast the rest of mankind 
out of His sight. In the fulness of time both Judaism and 
Paganism had come to nought ; the outward framework, 
which concealed yet suggested the Living Truth, had never 
been intended to last, and it was dissolving under the 
beams of the Sun of Justice (which shone) behind it and 
through it. The process of change had been slow ; it had 
been done not rashly, but by rule and measure, “ at sundry 
times and in divers manners,” first one disclosure and then 30 
another, till the whole (evangelical doctrine) was brought 
into full manifestation. And thus room was made for the 
anticipation of further and deeper disclosures, of truths 
still under the veil of the letter, and in their season to be 
revealed. The visible world still remains without its 
divine interpretation ; Holy Church in her sacraments and 
her hierarchical appointments, will remain(,) even to the 
end of the world, only a symbol of those heavenly facts 
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which fill eternity. Her mysteries are but the expressions 
in human language of truths to which the human mind 
is unequal. It is evident how much there was in all this 
in correspondence with the thoughts which had attracted 
me when I was young, and with the doctrme which I have 
already connected with the Analogy and the Christian 
Year. 

I suppose it was to the Alexandrian school and to the 
early Church that I owe in particular what I definitely held 
10 about the Angels. I viewed them, not only as the ministers 
employed by the Creator in the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations, as we find on the face of Scripture, but as 
carrying on, as Scripture also implies, the Economy of the 
Visible World. I considered them as the real causes of 
motion, light, and life, and of those elementary principles 
of the physical universe, which, when offered in their 
developments to our senses, suggest to us the notion of 
cause and effect, and of what are called the laws of nature. 
(This doctrine) I have drawn out [this doctrine] in my 
20 Sermon for Michaelmas day, written not later than 1834. 
I say of the Angels, “ Every breath of air and ray of light 
and heat, every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the skirts 
of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God.’ 5 Again, I ask what would be the thoughts 
of a man who, “ when examining a flower, or a herb, or 
a pebble, or a ray of light, which he treats as something so 
beneath him in the scale of existence, suddenly discovered 
that he was in the presence of some powerful being who 
was hidden behind the visible things he was inspecting, ( — ) 
30 who, though concealing his wise hand, was giving tnem 
their beauty, grace, and perfection, as being God’s instru- 
ment for the purpose, ( — )nay, whose robe and ornaments 
those objects were, which he was so eager to analyze ? ” 
and I therefore remark that “ we may say with grateful 
and simple hearts with the Three Holy Children, ‘ 0 all 
3 ^e works of the Lord, &c., &c., bless ye the Lord, praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.’ ” 

Also, besides the hosts of evil spirits, I considered there 
was a middle race, Sai/xoVia, neither in heaven, nor in 
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hell ; partially fallen, capricious, wayward ; noble or 
crafty, benevolent or malicious, as the case might be. They 
gave a sort of inspiration or intelligence to. races, nations, 
and classes of men. Hence the action of bodies politic and 
associations, which is so different often from that of the 
individuals who compose them. Hence the character and 
the instinct of states and governments, of religious com- 
munities and communions. I thought they were inhabited 
by unseen intelligences. My preference of the Personal to 
the Abstract would naturally lead me to this view. 1 10 
thought it countenanced by the mention of “ the Prince 
of Persia 53 in the Prophet Daniel ; and I think I con- 
sidered that it was of such intermediate beings that the 
Apocalypse spoke, when it introduced “ the Angels of the 
Seven Churches. 33 

In 1837 I made a further development of this doctrine. 

I said to my great friend, Samuel Francis Wood, in a letter 
which came into my hands on his death, “ I have an idea. 
The mass of the Fathers, (Justin, Athenagoras, Irenseus, 
Clement, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, Sulpicius, Ambrose, 20 
Nazianzen,) hold that, though Satan fell from the beginning, 
the Angels fell before the deluge, falling in love with the 
daughters of men. This has lately come across me as 
a remarkable solution of a notion which I cannot help hold- 
ing. Daniel speaks as if each nation had its guardian 
Angel. I cannot but think that there are beings with 
a great deal of good in them, yet with great defects, who 
are the animating principles of certain institutions, &c., 

&c Take England, with many high virtues, and 

yet a low Catholicism. It seems to me that John Bull is30 
a spirit neither of heaven nor hell . . . Has not the Christian 
Church, in its parts, surrendered itself to one or other of 
these simulations of the truth ? . . . . How are we to avoid 
Scylla and Charybdis and go straight on to the very image 
of Christ ? 33 &c., &c. 
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I am aware that what I have been saying will, with 
many men, be doing credit to my imagination at the 
expense of my judgment — “ Hippoclides doesn’t care ; ” 
I am not setting myself up as a pattern of good sense or 
of any thing else : I am but [vindicating myself from the 
charge of dishonesty. — There is indeed another view of the 
Economy brought out, in the course of the same disserta- 
tion on the subject, in my History of the Arians, which 
has afforded matter for the latter imputation ; but I re- 
10 serve it for the concluding portion of my Reply.] 

While I was engaged in writing my work upon the 
Arians, great events were happening at home and abroad, 
which brought out into form and passionate expression the 
various beliefs which had so gradually been winning their 
way into my mind. Shortly before, there had been a 
Revolution in France ; the Bourbons had been dismissed : 
and I believed that it was unchristian for nations to cast 
off their governors, and, much more, sovereigns who had 
the divine right of inheritance. Again, the great Reform 
20 Agitation was going on around me as I wrote. The Whigs 
had come into power ; Lord Grey had told the Bishops to 
set their house in order, and some of the Prelates had been 
insulted and threatened in the streets of London. The 
vital question was(,) how were we to keep the Church from 
being liberalized ? there was such apathy on the subject 
in some quarters, such imbecile alarm in others ; the true 
principles of Churchmanship seemed so radically decayed, 
and there was such distraction in the Councils of the Clergy. 
(Blomfield,) The Bishop of London of the day, an active 
30 and open-hearted man, had been for years engaged in 
diluting the high orthodoxy of the Church by the intro - 

5-10 for the 'passage in square brackets the following was substituted 
in 1865 : giving a history of my opinions, and that, with the view of 
showing that I have come by them through intelligible processes of 
thought and honest external means. The doctrine indeed of the Economy 
has in some quarters been itself condemned as intrinsically pernicious, — 
as if leading to lying and equivocation, when applied, as I have applied 
it in my remarks upon it in my History of the Arians, to matters of 
conduct. My answer to this imputation I postpone to the concluding 
pages of my Volume. 
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duction of (members of) the Evangelical body into places 
of influence and trust. He had deeply offended men who 
agreed (in opinion) with myself, by an off-hand saying (as 
it was reported) to the effect that belief in the Apostolical 
succession had gone out with the Non-jurors. “ We can 
count you,” he said to some of the gravest and most 
venerated persons of the old school. And the Evangelical 
party itself [seemed], with their late successes, (seemed) to 
have lost that simplicity and unworldliness which I admired 
so much in Milner and Scott. It was not that I did not 10 
venerate such men as (Ryder,) the then Bishop of Lichfield, 
and others of similar sentiments, who were not yet pro- 
moted out of the ranks of the Clergy, but I thought little 
of them as a class. I thought they played into the hands 
of the Liberals. With the Establishment thus divided and 
threatened, thus ignorant of its true strength, I compared 
that fresh vigorous power of which I was reading in the 
first centuries. In her triumphant zeal on behalf of that 
Primeval Mystery, to which I had had so great a devotion 
from my youth, I recognized the movement of my Spiritual 20 
Mother. “ Incessu patuit Dea.” The self-conquest of her 
Ascetics, the patience of her Martyrs, the irresistible 
determination of her Bishops, the joyous swing of her 
advance, both exalted and abashed me. I said to myself, 

“ Look on this picture and on that ; ” I felt affection for 
my own Church, but not tenderness ; I felt dismay at her 
prospects, anger and scorn at her do-nothing perplexity. 

I thought that if Liberalism once got a footing within her, 
it was sure of the victory in the event. I saw that Refor- 
mation principles were powerless to rescue her. As to 30 
leaving her, the thought never crossed my imagination ; 
still I ever kept before me that there was something 
greater than the Established Church, and that that was 
the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from the begin- 
ning, of which she was but the local presence and (the) 
organ. She was nothing, unless she was this. She must be 
dealt with strongly, or she w^uld be lost. There was need 
of a second Reformation. 

At this time I was disengaged from College duties, and 
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my health had suffered from the labour involved in the 
composition of my Volume. It was ready for the Press in 
July, 1832, though not published till the end of 1833. 
I was easily persuaded to join Hurrell Froude and his 
Father, who were going to the south of Europe for the 
health of the former. 

We set out in December, 1832. It was during this 
expedition that my Verses which are in the Lyra Apostolica 
were written ; — a few indeed before it, but not more than 
10 one or two of them after it. Exchanging, as I was, definite 
Tutorial labours, and the literary quiet and pleasant friend- 
ships of the last six years, for foreign countries and an 
unknown future, I naturally was led to think that some 
inward changes, as well as some larger course of action, 
was coming upon me. At Whitchurch, while waiting for 
the down mail to Falmouth, I wrote the verses about my 
Guardian Angel, which begin with these words : “ Are 
these the tracks of some unearthly Friend ? ” and (which) 
go on to speak of “ the vision” which haunted me : — that 
20 vision is more or less brought out in the whole series of 
these compositions. 

I went to various coasts of the Mediterranean, parted 
with my friends at Rome ; went down for the second time 
to Sicily (without companion), at the end of April, and got 
back to England by Palermo in the early part of July. 
The strangeness of foreign life threw me back into myself ; 
I found pleasure in historical sites and beautiful scenes, 
not in men and manners. We kept clear of Catholics 
throughout our tour. I had a conversation with the Dean 
30 of Malta, a most pleasant man, lately dead ; but it was 
about the Fathers, and the Library of the great church. 
I knew the Abbate Santini, at Rome, who did no more 
than copy for me the Gregorian tones. Froude and I made 
two calls upon Monsignore (now Cardinal) Wiseman at the 
Collegio Inglese, shortly before we left Rome. (Once we 
heard him preach at a church in the Corso.) I do not 
recollect being in a room with any other ecclesiastics, 
except a Priest at Castro-Giovanni in Sicily, who called 
on me when I was ill, and with whom I wished to hold 
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a controversy. As to Church Services, we attended the 
Tenebrse, at the Sestme, for the sake of the Miserere ; and 
that was all. My general feeling was, “ All, save the spirit 
of man, is divine.” I saw nothing but what was external ; 
of the hidden life of Catholics I knew nothing. I was still 
more driven back into myself, and felt my isolation. 
England was in my thoughts solely, and the news from 
England came rarely and imperfectly. The Bill for the 
Suppression of the Irish Sees was in progress, and filled 
my mind. I had fierce thoughts against the Liberals. 10 
It was the success of the Liberal cause which fretted me 
inwardly. I became fierce against its instruments and its 
manifestations. A French vessel was at Algiers ; I would 
not even look at the tricolour. On my return, though 
forced to stop a day at Paris, I kept indoors the whole 
time, and all that I saw of that beautiful city, was what 
I saw from the Diligence. The Bishop of London had 
already sounded me as to my filling one of the Whitehall 
preacherships, which he had just then put on a new foot- 
ing ; but I was indignant at the line which he was taking, 20 
and from my Steamer I had sent home a letter declining 
the appointment by anticipation, should it be offered to 
me. At this time I was specially annoyed with Dr. Arnold, 
though it did not last into later years. Some one, I think, 
asked(,) in conversation at Rome, whether a certain inter- 
pretation of Scripture was Christian ? it was answered 
that Dr. Arnold took it ; I interposed, “ But is he a Chris- 
tian ? ” The subject went out of my head at once ; when 
afterwards 1 was taxed with it I could say no more in 
explanation, than ((what I believe was the fact)) that 30 
I thought I must have been alluding to some free views of 
Dr. Arnold about the Old Testament : — I thought I must 
have meant, “ (Arnold answers for the interpretation,) 
But who is to answer for Arnold ? ” It was at Rome too 
that we began the Lyra Apostolica which appeared monthly 
in the British Magazine. The motto shows the feeling of 
both Fronde and myself at the time : we borrowed from 
M. Bunsen a Homer, and Fronde chose the words in which 
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Achilles, on returning to the battle, says, “ You shall know 
the difference, now that I am back again.” 

Especially when I was left by myself, the thought came 
upon me that deliverance is wrought, not by the many 
but by the few, not by bodies but by persons. Now it 
was, I think, that I repeated to myself the words, which 
had ever been dear to me from my school days, “ Exoriare 
aliquis ! ” — now too, that Southey’s beautiful poem of 
Thalaba, for which I had an immense liking, came forcibly 
10 to my mind. I began to think that I had a mission. There 
are sentences of my letters to my friends to this effect, if 
they are not destroyed. When we took leave of Monsignore 
Wiseman, he had courteously expressed a wish that we 
might make a second visit to Rome ; I said with great 
gravity, “ We have a work to do in England.” I went 
down at once to Sicily, and the presentiment grew stronger. 
I struck into the middle of the island, and fell ill of a fever 
at Leonforte. My servant thought that I was dying, and 
begged for my last directions. I gave them, as he wished ; 
20 but I said, c ' I shall not die.” I repeated, “ I shall not die, 
for I have not sinned agamst light, I have not sinned 
against light.” I never have been able to make out at all 
what I meant. 

I got to Castro-Giovanni, and was laid up there for 
nearly three weeks. Towards the end of May I set off for 
Palermo, taking three days for the journey. Before start- 
ing from my inn in the morning of May 26th or 27th, I sat 
down on my bed, and began to sob bitterly. My servant, 
who had acted as my nurse, asked what ailed me. I could 
30 only answer (him), “ I have a work to do in England.” 

I was aching to get home ; yet for want of a vessel 
I was kept at Palermo for three weeks. I began to visit 
the Churches, and they calmed my impatience, though 
I did not attend any services. I knew nothing of the 
Presence of the Blessed Sacrament there. At last I got 
off in an orange boat, bound for Marseilles. We were 
becalmed a whole week in the Straits of Bonifacio. Then 
it Avas that I wrote the lines, “ Lead, kindly light,” which 
have since become well known. I w r as writing verses the 
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whole time of my passage. At length I got to Marseilles , 
and set off for England. The fatigue of travelling was too 
much for me, and I was laid up for several days at Lyons. 
At last I got off again, and did not stop night or day(, 
(excepting the compulsory delay at Paris,)) till I reached 
England, and my mother’s house. My brother had arrived 
from Persia only a few hours before. This was on the 
Tuesday. The following Sunday, July 14th, Mr. Keble 
preached the Assize Sermon in the University Pulpit. It 
was published under the title of “ National Apostasy.” 10 
I have ever considered and kept the day, as the start of 
the religious movement of 1833. 
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HISTORY OF MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS (PROM 1833 TO 1839). 

In spite of the foregoing pages, I have no romantic story 
to tell ; but I wrote them, because it is my duty to tell 
things as they took place. I have not exaggerated the feel- 
ings with which I returned to England, and I have no 
desire to dress up the events which followed, so as to make 
them in keeping with the narrative which has gone before. 
I soon relapsed into the every-day life which I had hitherto 
led ; in all things the same, except that a new object was 
given me. I had employed myself in my own rooms in 
10 reading and writing, and in the care of a Church, before I left 
England, and I returned to the same occupations when 
I was back again. And yet perhaps those first vehement 
feelings which carried me on were necessary for the begin- 
ning of the Movement ; and afterwards, when it was once 
begun, the special need of me was over. 

When I got home from abroad, I found that already 
a movement had commenced in opposition to the specific 
danger which at that time was threatening the religion of 
the nation and its Church. Several zealous and able men 
20 had united their counsels, and were in correspondence with 
each other. The principal of these were Mr. Keble, Hurrell 
Froude, who had reached home long before me, Mr. 
William Palmer of Dublin and Worcester College (not 
Mr. W(illiam) Palmer of Magdalen, who is now a Catholic), 
Mr. Arthur Perceval, and Mr. Hugh Rose. 

To mention Mr. Hugh Rose’s name is to kindle in the 
minds of those who knew him, a host of pleasant and 
affectionate remembrances. He was the man above all 
others fitted by his cast of mind and literary powers to 
30 make a stand, if a stand could be made, against the calamity 
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of the times. He was gifted with a high and large mind, 
and a true sensibility of what was great and beautiful ; he 
wrote with warmth and energy ; and he had a cool head 
and cautious judgment. He spent his strength and 
shortened his life, Pro Ecclesia Dei, as he understood that 
sovereign idea. Some years earlier he had been the first 
to give warning, I think from the University Pulpit at 
Cambridge, of the perils to England which lay in the 
biblical and theological speculations of Germany. The 
Reform agitation followed, and the Whig Government 10 
came into power ; and he anticipated in their distribution 
of Church patronage the authoritative introduction of 
liberal opinions into the country [: — by “ liberal ” I mean 
liberalism in religion , for questions of politics, as such, do 
not come into this narrative at all]. He feared that by 
the Whig party a door would be opened in England to the 
most grievous of heresies, which never could be closed 
again. In order under such grave circumstances to unite 
Churchmen together, and to make a front against the 
coming danger, he had in 1832 commenced the British 20 
Magazine, and in the same year he came to Oxford in the 
summer term, in order to beat up for writers for his publica- 
tion ; on that occasion I became known to him through 
Mr. Palmer. His reputation and position came in aid of 
his obvious fitness, in point of character and intellect, to 
become the centre of an ecclesiastical movement, if such 
a movement were to depend on the action of a party. His 
delicate health, his premature death, would have frustrated 
the expectation, even though the new school of opinion had 
been more exactly thrown into the shape of a party, than 30 
in fact was the case. But he zealously backed up the first 
efforts of those who were principals in it ; and, when he 
went abroad to die, in 1838, he allowed me the solace of 
expressing my feelings of attachment and gratitude to him 
by addressing him, in the dedication of a volume of my 
Sermons, as the man, “ who, when hearts were failing, 
bade us stir up the gift that was in us, and betake ourselves 
to our true Mother/’ 

But there were other reasons, besides Mr. Rose’s state 
of health, which hindered those who so much admired him 40 
from availing themselves of his close co-operation in the 
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coming fight. United as both he and they were in the 
general scope of the Movement, they were in discordance 
with each other from the first in their estimate of the means 
to be adopted for attaining it. Mr. Rose had a position in 
the Church, a name, and serious responsibilities ; he had 
direct ecclesiastical superiors ; he had intimate relations 
with his own University, and a large clerical connexion 
through the country. Froude and I were nobodies ; with 
no characters to lose, and no antecedents to fetter us. 
io Rose could not go a -head across country, as Froude had 
no scruples in doing. Froude was a bold rider, as on horse- 
back, so also in his speculations. After, a long conversa- 
tion with him on the logical bearing of his principles, 
Mr. Rose said of him with quiet humour, that “ he did not 
seem to be afraid of inferences . 55 It was simply the truth ; 
Froude had that strong hold of first principles, and that 
keen perception of their value, that he was comparatively 
indifferent to the revolutionary action which would attend 
on their application to a given state of things ; whereas 
20 in the thoughts of Rose, as a practical man, existing facts 
had the precedence of every other idea, and the chief test 
of the soundness of a line of policy lay in the considera- 
tion whether it would work. This was one of the first 
questions, which, as it seemed to me, ever occurred to his 
mind. With Froude, Erastianism, — that is, the union (so 
he viewed it) of Church and State, — was the parent, or if 
not the parent, the serviceable and sufficient tool, of 
liberalism. Till that union was snapped, Christian doctrine 
never could be safe ; and, while he well knew how high 
30 and unselfish was the temper of Mr. Rose, yet he used to 
apply to him an epithet, reproachful in his own mouth ; — 
Rose was a ce conservative . 55 By bad luck, I brought out 
this word to Mr. Rose in a letter of my own, which I wrote 
to him in criticism of something he had inserted into the 
Magazine : I got a vehement rebuke for my pains, for 
though Rose pursued a conservative line, he had as high 
a disdain, as Froude could have, of a worldly ambition, 
and an extreme sensitiveness of such an imputation. 

But there was another reason still, and a more elementary 
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one, which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford Movement. 
Living movements do not come of committees, nor are 
great ideas worked out through the post, even though it 
had been the penny post. This principle deeply penetrated 
both Froude and myself from the first, and recommended 
to us the course which things soon took spontaneously, and 
without set purpose of our own. Universities are the 
natural centres of intellectual movements. How could 
men act together, whatever was their zeal, unless they 
were united in a sort of individuality ? Now, first, we had 10 
no unity of place. Mr. Rose was in Suffolk, Mr. Perceval 
in Surrey, Mr. Keble in Gloucestershire ; Hurrell Froude 
had to go for his health to Barbados. Mr. Palmer indeed 
was in Oxford ; this was an important advantage, and told 
well in the first months of the Movement ; — but another 
condition, besides that of place, was required. 

A far more essential unity was that of antecedents, — 
a common history, common memories, an intercourse of 
mind with mind in the past, and a progress and increase 
of that intercourse in the present. Mr. Perceval, to be 20 
sure, was a pupil of Mr. Keble’s ; but Keble, Rose, and 
Palmer, represented distinct parties, or at least tempers, 
in the Establishment. Mr. Palmer had many conditions 
of authority and influence. He was the only really learned 
man among us. He understood theology as a science ; he 
was practised in the scholastic mode of controversial writ- 
ing ; and I believe, was as well acquainted, as he was 
dissatisfied, with the Catholic schools. He was as decided 
in his religious views, as he was cautious and even subtle 
in their expression, and gentle in their enforcement. But 30 
he was deficient in depth ; and besides, coming from 
a distance, he never had really grown into an Oxford 
man, nor was he generally received as such ; nor had he 
any insight into the force of personal influence and con- 
geniality of thought in carrying out a religious theory, — 
a condition which Froude and I considered essential to 
any true success in the stand which had to be made against 
Liberalism. Mr. Palmer had a certain connexion, as it 
may be called, in the Establishment, consisting of high 
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Church dignitaries, Archdeacons, London Rectors, and the 
like, who belonged to what was commonly called the high- 
and-dry school. They were far more opposed than even 
he was to the irresponsible action of individuals. Of course 
their beau ideal in ecclesiastical action was a board of safe, 
sound, sensible men. Mr. Palmer was their organ and 
representative ; and he wished for a Committee, an Associa- 
tion, with rules and meetings, to protect the interests of 
the Church in its existing peril. He was in some measure 
10 supported by Mr. Perceval. 

I, on the other hand, had out of my own head begun the 
Tracts ; and these, as representing the antagonist principle 
of personality, were looked upon by Mr. Palmer’s friends 
with considerable alarm. The great point at the time 
with these good men in London, — some of them men of 
the highest principle, and far from influenced by what we 
used to call Erastianism, — was to put down the Tracts. 
I, as their editor, and mainly their author, was not un- 
naturally willing to give way. Keble and Froude advo- 
20 cated their continuance strongly, and were angry with me 
for consenting to stop them. Mr. Palmer shared the 
anxiety of his own friends ; and, kind as were his thoughts 
of us, he still not unnaturally felt, for reasons of his own, 
some fidget and nervousness at the course which his Oriel 
friends were taking. Froude, for whom he had a real liking, 
took a high tone in his project of measures for dealing 
with bishops and clergy, which must have shocked and 
scandalized him considerably. As for me, there was matter 
enough in the early Tracts to give him equal disgust ; and 
30 doubtless I much tasked his generosity, when he had to 
defend me, whether against the London dignitaries, or the 
country clergy. Oriel, from the time of Dr. Copleston to 
Dr. Hampden, had had a name far and wide for liberality 
of thought ; it had received a formal recognition from the 
Edinburgh Review, if my memory serves me truly, as the 
school of speculative philosophy in England ; and on one 
occasion, in 1833, when I presented myself, with some of 
the first papers of the Movement, to a country clergyman 
in Northamptonshire, he paused awhile, and then, eyeing 
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me with significance, asked, “ Whether Whately was at 
the bottom of them ? ” 

Mr. Perceval wrote to me in support of the judgment of 
Mr. Palmer and the dignitaries. I replied in a letter, which 
he afterwards published. “ As to the Tracts/’ I said to 
him (I quote my own w r ords from his Pamphlet), “ every 
one has his own taste. You object to some things, another 
to others. If we altered to please every one, the effect 
would be spoiled. They were not intended as symbols 
e cathedra , but as the expression of individual minds ; and 10 
individuals, feeling strongly, while on the one hand, they are 
incidentally faulty in mode or language, are still peculiarly 
effective. No great work was done by a system ; whereas 
systems rise out of individual exertions. Luther was an 
individual. The very faults of an individual excite atten- 
tion ; he loses, but his cause (if good and he powerful- 
minded) gains. This is the way of things : we promote 
truth by a self-sacrifice.” 

The visit which I made to the Northamptonshire Rector 
was only one of a series of similar expedients, which 20 
I adopted during the year 1833 . I called upon clergy in 
various parts of the country, whether I was acquainted 
with them or not, and I attended at the houses of friends 
where several of them were from time to time assembled. 

I do not think that much came of such attempts, nor were 
they quite in my way. Also I wrote various letters to 
clergymen, which fared not much better, except that they 
advertised the fact, that a rally in favour of the Church 
was commencing. I did not care whether my visits were 
made to high Church or low Church ; I wished to make 30 
a strong pull in union with all who were opposed to the 
principles of liberalism, whoever they might be. Giving 
my name to the Editor, I commenced a series of letters in 
the Record Newspaper : they ran to a considerable length ; 
and were borne by him with great courtesy and patience. 
They were headed as being on cc Church Reform.” The 
first was on the Revival of Church Discipline ; the second, 
on its Scripture proof ; the third, on the application of the 
doctrine ; the fourth, was an answer to objections ; the 
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fifth, was on the benefits of discipline. And then the series 
was abruptly brought to a termination. I had said what 
I really felt, and what was also in keeping with the strong 
teaching of the Tracts, but I suppose the Editor discovered 
in me some divergence from his own line of thought ; for 
at length he sent a very civil letter, apologizing for the 
non-appearance of my sixth communication, on the ground 
that it contained an attack upon “ Temperance Societies/’ 
about which he did not wish a controversy in his columns. 
io He added, however, his serious regret at the character of 
the Tracts. I had subscribed a small sum in 1828 towards 
the first start of the Record. 

Acts of the officious character, which I have been describ- 
ing, were uncongenial to my natural temper, to the genius 
of the Movement, and to the historical mode of its success : 
— they were the fruit of that exuberant and joyous energy 
with which I had returned from abroad, and which I never 
had before or since. I had the exultation of health restored, 
and home regained. While I was at Palermo and thought 
20 of the breadth of the Mediterranean, and the wearisome 
journey across France, I could not imagine how I was ever 
to get to England ; but now I was amid familiar scenes 
and faces once more. And my health and strength came 
back to me with such a rebound, that some friends at 
Oxford, on seeing me, did not well know that it was I, and 
hesitated before they spoke to me. And I had the con- 
sciousness that I was employed in that work which I had 
been dreaming about, and which I felt to be so momentous 
and inspiring. I had a supreme confidence in our cause ; 
30 we were upholding that primitive Christianity which was 
delivered for all time by the early teachers of the Church, 
and which was registered and attested in the Anglican 
formularies and by the Anglican divines. That ancient 
religion had well nigh faded away out of the land, through 
the political changes of the last 150 years, and it must be 
restored. It would be in fact a second Reformation : — 
a better reformation, for it would be a return not to the 
sixteenth century, but to the seventeenth. No time was 
to be lost, for the Whigs had come to do their worst, and 
40 the rescue might come too late. Bishopricks were already 
in course of suppression ; Church property was in course of 
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confiscation ; Sees would soon be receiving unsuitable 
occupants. We knew enough to begin preaching upon, and 
there was no one else to preach. I felt as on (board) 
a vessel, which first gets under weigh, and then [clears out] 
the deck (is cleared out), and [stores away] luggage and live 
stock (stowed away) into their proper receptacles. 

Nor was it only that I had confidence in our cause, both 
in itself, and in its controversial force, but besides, I despised 
every rival system of doctrine and its arguments (too). 

As to the high Church and the low Church, I thought that 10 
the one had not much more of a logical basis than the 
other ; while I had a thorough contempt for the evangelical. 

I had a real respect for the character of many of the advo- 
cates of each party, but that did not give cogency to their 
arguments ; and I thought on the other hand that the Apos- 
tolical form of doctrine was essential and imperative, and its 
grounds of evidence impregnable. Owing to this (supreme) 
confidence, it came to pass at that time, that there was a 
double aspect in my bearing towards others, which it is neces- 
sary for me to enlarge upon. My behaviour had a mixture in 20 
it both of fierceness and of sport ; and on this account, I dare 
say, it gave offence to many ; nor am I here defending it. 

I wished men to agree with me, and I walked with them 
step by step, as far as they would go ; this I did sincerely ; 
but if they would stop, I did not much care about it, but 
walked on, with some satisfaction that I had brought them 
so far. I liked to make them preach the truth without 
knowing it, and encouraged them to do so. It was a satis- 
faction to me that the Record had allowed me to say so 
much in its columns, without remonstrance. I was amused 30 
to hear of one of the Bishops, who, on reading an early 
Tract on the Apostolical Succession, could not make up 
his mind whether he held the doctrine or not. I was not 
distressed at the wonder or anger of dull and self-conceited 
men, at propositions which they did not understand. 
When a correspondent, in good faith, wrote to a news- 
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paper, to say that the “ Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist/’ 
spoken of in the Tract, was a false print for “ Sacrament,” 
I thought the mistake too pleasant to be corrected before 
I was asked about it. I was not unwilling to draw an 
opponent on step by step (, by virtue of his own opinions,) 
to the brink of some intellectual absurdity, and to leave 
him to get back as he could. I was not unwilling to play 
with a man, who asked me impertinent questions. I think 
I had in my mouth the words of the Wise man, <c Answer 
10 a fool according to his folly/’ especially if he was prying or 
spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip which was circulated 
about me ; and, when I might easily have set it right, did 
not deign to do so. Also I used irony in conversation, 
when matter-of-fact men would not see what I meant. 

This kind of behaviour was a sort of habit with me. If 
I have ever trifled with my subject, it was a more serious 
fault. I never used arguments which I saw clearly to be 
unsound. The nearest approach which I remember to 
such conduct, but which I consider was clear of it never- 
20 theless, was in the case of Tract 15 . The matter of this 
Tract was supplied to me by a friend, to whom I had 
applied for assistance, but who did not wish to be mixed up 
with the publication. He gave it me, that I might throw it 
into shape, and I took his arguments as they stood. In 
the chief portion of the Tract I fully agreed ; for instance, 
as to what it says about the Council of Trent ; but there 
were arguments, or some argument, in it which I did not 
follow ; I do not recollect what it was. Froude, I think, 
was disgusted with the whole Tract, and accused me of 
30 economy in publishing it. It is principally through Mr. 
Froude’s Remains that this word has got into our language. 
I think, I defended myself with arguments such as these : — 
that, as every one knew, the Tracts were written by various 
persons who agreed together in their doctrine, but not 
always in the arguments by which it was to be proved ; 
that we must be tolerant of difference of opinion among 
ourselves ; that the author of the Tract had a right to his 
own opinion, and that the argument in question was 
ordinarily received ; that I did not give my own name or 
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authority, nor was askecl for my personal belief, Imt only 
acted instrumentally, as one might translate a friend’s 
book into a foreign language. I account these to be good 
arguments ; nevertheless I feel also that such practices 
admit of easy abuse and are consequently dangerous ; but 
then again, I feel also this, — that if all such mistakes were 
to be severely visited, not many men in public life would 
be left with a character for honour and honesty. 

This absolute confidence in my cause, which led me to 
the imprudence or wantonness which I have been instanc- 10 
ing, also laid me open, not unfairly, to the opposite charge 
of fierceness in certain steps which I took, or words which 
I published. In the Lyra Apostolica, I have said that, 
before learning to love, we must “ learn to hate ; ” though 
I had explained my words by adding cc hatred of sin.” In 
one of my first Sermons I said, “ I do not shrink from 
uttering my firm conviction that it would be a gain to the 
country were it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, 
more gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present 
it shows itself to be.” I added, of course, that it would be 20 
an absurdity to suppose such tempers of mind desirable in 
themselves. The corrector of the press bore these strong- 
epithets till he got to “ more fierce,” and then he put in the 
margin a query . In the very first page of the first Tract, 

I said of the Bishops, that, “ black event though it would 
be for the country, yet we could not wish them a more 
blessed termination of their course, than the spoiling of 
their goods and martyrdom.” In consequence of a passage 
in my work upon the Arian History, a Northern dignitary 
wrote to accuse me of wishing to re-establish the blood and so 
torture of the Inquisition. Contrasting heretics and 
heresiarchs, I had said, “ The latter should meet with no 
mercy ; he assumes the office of the Tempter, and, so far 
forth as his error goes, must be dealt with by the com- 
petent authority, as if he were embodied evil. To spare 
him is a false and dangerous pity. It is to endanger the 
souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable towards himself.” 

I camiot deny that this is a very fierce passage ; but Arius 
was banished, not burned ; and it is only fair to myself to 
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say that neither at this, nor any other time of my life, not 
even when I was fiercest, could I have even cut off a 
Puritan’s ears, and I think the sight of a Spanish auto- 
da-fe would have been the death of me. Again, when one 
of my friends, of liberal and evangelical opinions, wrote to 
expostulate with me on the course I was taking, I said 
that we would ride over him and his, as Othniel prevailed 
over Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia. Again, 
I would have no dealings with my brother, and I put my 
conduct upon a syllogism. I said, “ St. Paul bids us avoid 
io those who cause divisions ; you cause divisions : therefore 
I must avoid you.” I dissuaded a lady from attending the 
marriage of a sister who had seceded from the Anglican 
Church. No wonder that Blanco White, who had known 
me under such different circumstances, now hearing the 
general course that I was taking, was amazed at the change 
which he recognized in me. He speaks bitterly and unfairly 
of me in his letters contemporaneously with the first years 
of the Movement ; but in 1839, when looking back, he 
uses terms of me, which it would be hardly modest in me 
20 to quote, were it not that what he says of me in praise is 
but part of a whole account of me. He says : “In this 
party [the anti-Peel, in 1829] I found, to my great surprise, 
my dear friend, Mr. Newman of Oriel. As he had been 
one of the annual Petitioners to Parliament for Catholic 
Emancipation, his sudden union with the most violent 
bigots was inexplicable to me. That change was the first 
manifestation of the mental revolution, which has suddenly 
made him one of the leading persecutors of Dr. Hampden, 
and the most active and influential member of that associa- 
te tion, called the Puseyite party, from which we have those 
very strange productions, entitled, Tracts for the Times. 
While stating these public facts, my heart feels a pang at 
the recollection of the affectionate and mutual friendship 
between that excellent man and myself ; a friendship, 
which his principles of orthodoxy could not allow him to 
continue in regard to one, whom he now regards as inevit- 
ably doomed to eternal perdition. Such is the venomous 
character of orthodoxy. What mischief must it create in 
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a bad heart and narrow mind, when it can work so effec- 
tually for evil, in one of the most benevolent of bosoms, 
and one of the ablest of minds, in the amiable, the intel- 
lectual, the refined John Henry Newman ! ” (Vol. iii. 
p. 131.) He adds that I would have nothing to do with 
him, a circumstance which I do not recollect, and very 
much doubt. 

I have spoken of my firm confidence in my position ; 
and now let me state more definitely what the position 
was which I took up, and the propositions about which 10 
I was so confident. These were three : — 

1. First was the principle of dogma : my battle was with 
liberalism ; by liberalism I meant the anti-dogmatic prin- 
ciple and its developments. This was the first point on 
which I was certain. Here I make a remark : persistence 
in a given belief is no sufficient test of its truth ; but 
departure from it is at least a slur upon the man who has 
felt so certain about it. In proportion then as I had in 
1832 a strong persuasion in beliefs which I have since 
given up, so far a sort of guilt attaches to me, not only for 20 
that vain confidence, but for my multiform conduct in 
consequence of it. But here I have the satisfaction of 
feeling that I have nothing to retract, and nothing to 
repent of. The main principle of the Movement is as dear 
to me now, as it ever was. I have changed in many things : 
in this I have not. From the age of fifteen, dogma has 
been the fundamental principle of my religion : I know 
no other religion ; I cannot enter into the idea of any other 
sort of religion ; religion, as a mere sentiment, is to me 
a dream and a mockery. As well can there be filial love 30 
without the fact of a father, as devotion without the fact 
of a Supreme Being. What I held in 1816, I held in 1833, 
and I hold in 1864. Please God, I shall hold it to the end. 
Even when I was under Dr. Whately’s influence, I had no 
temptation to be less zealous for the great dogmas of the 
faith, and at various times I used to resist such trains of 
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thought on his part, as seemed to me (rightly or wrongly) 
to obscure them. Such was the fundamental principle of 
the Movement of 1833. 

2. Secondly, I was confident in the truth of a certain 
definite religious teaching, based upon this foundation of 
dogma ; viz. that there was a visible Church (,) with sacra- 
ments and rites which are the channels of invisible grace. 
I thought that this was the doctrine of Scripture, of the 
early Church, and of the Anglican Church. Here again, 
10 I have not changed in opinion ; I am as certain now on 
this point as I was in 1833, and have never ceased to be 
certain. In 1834 and the following years I put this eccle- 
siastical doctrine on a broader basis, after reading Laud, 
Bramhall, and Stillingfleet and other Anglican divines on 
the one hand, and after prosecuting the study of the 
Fathers on the other ; but the doctrine of 1833 was 
strengthened in me, not changed. When I began the Tracts 
for the Times I rested the main doctrine, of which I am 
speaking, upon Scripture, (on the Anglican Prayer Book, 
20 and) on St. Ignatius’s Epistles[, and on the Anglican 
Prayer Book]. (1) As to the existence of a visible Church, 
I especially argued out the point from Scripture, in Tract 11, 
viz. from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. (2) As 
to the Sacraments and Sacramental rites, I stood on the 
Prayer Book. I appealed to the Ordination Service, in 
which the Bishop says, “ Receive the Holy Ghost ; ” to 
the Visitation Service, which teaches confession and 
absolution ; to the Baptismal Service, in which the Priest 
speaks of the child after baptism as regenerate ; to the 
30 Catechism, in which Sacramental Communion is receiving 
“ verily (and indeed) the Body and Blood of Christ ; 55 to 
the Commination Service, in which we are told to do 
“ works of penance ; ” to the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, to the calendar and rubricks, (portions of the 
Prayer Book,) wherein we find the festivals of the Apostles, 
notice of certain other Saints, and days of fasting and 
abstinence. 

(3.) And further, as to the Episcopal system, I founded 
it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, which inculcated it in 
40 various ways. One passage especially impressed itself upon 
me : speaking of cases of disobedience to ecclesiastical 
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authority, lie says, “A man does not deceive that Bishop 
whom he sees, but he practises rather upon the Bishop In- 
visible, and so the question is not with flesh, but with God, 
who knows the secret heart.” I wished to act on this principle 
to the letter, and I may say with confidence that I never 
consciously transgressed it. I loved to act in the sight of 
my Bishop, as if [I was, as] it were[, in] the sight of God. 

It was one of my special (supports and) safeguards against 
myself [and of my supports] ; I could not go very wrong 
while I had reason to believe that I was in no respect dis- 10 
pleasing him. It was not a mere formal obedience to rule 
that I put before me, but I desired to please him personally, 
as I considered him set over me by the Divine Hand. 

I was strict in observing my clerical engagements, not only 
because they were engagements, but because I considered 
myself simply as the servant and instrument of my Bishop. 

I did not care much for the Bench of Bishops, except as 
they might be the voice of my Church : nor should I have 
cared much for a Provincial Council ; nor for a Diocesan 
Synod presided over by my Bishop ; all these matters 20 
seemed to me to be jure ecclesiastico , but what to me was 
jure divino was the voice of Iny Bishop in his own person. 
My own Bishop was my Pope ; I knew no other ; the 
successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ. This was 
but a practical exhibition of the Anglican theory of Church 
Government, as I had already drawn it out myself (, after 
various Anglican Divines). This continued all through my 
course ; when at length in 1845 I wrote to Bishop Wiseman, 
in whose Vicariate I found myself, to announce my con- 
version, I could find nothing better to say to him, than that 30 
I would obey the Pope as I had obeyed my own Bishop in 
the Anglican Church. My duty to him was my point of 
honour ; his disapprobation was the one thing which 
I could not bear. I believe it to have been a generous 
and honest feeling ; and in consequence I was rewarded 
by having all my time for ecclesiastical superior a man, 
whom had I had a choice, I should have preferred, out 
and out, to any other Bishop on the Bench, and for whose 
memory I have a special affection, Dr. Bagot — a man of 
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noble mind, and as kind-hearted and as considerate as he 
was noble. He ever sympathized with me in my trials 
which followed ; it was my own fault, that I was not 
brought into more familiar personal relations with him 
than it was my happiness to be. May his name be ever 
blessed ! 

And now in concluding my remarks on the second point 
on which my confidence rested, I observe that here again 
I have no retractation to announce as to its main outline. 
10 While I am now as clear in my acceptance of the principle 
of dogma, as I was in 1833 and 1816, so again I am now as 
firm in my belief of a visible Church, of the authority of 
Bishops, of the grace of the sacraments, of the religious 
worth of works of penance, as I was in 1833. I have added 
Articles to my Creed ; but the old ones, which I then held 
with a divine faith, remain. 

3. But now, as to the third point on which I stood in 
1833, and which I have utterly renounced and trampled 
upon since, — my then view of the Church of Rome ; — I will 
20 speak about it as exactly as I can. When I was young, as 
I have said already, and after I was grown up, I thought 
the Pope to be Antichrist. At Christmas 1824-5 I preached 
a Sermon to that effect. (But) In 1827 I accepted eagerly 
the stanza in the Christian Year, which many people 
thought too charitable, “ Speak gently of thy sister’s fall.” 
From the time that I knew Froude I got less and less bitter 
on the subject. I spoke (successively, but I cannot tell in 
what order or at what dates) of the Roman Church as being 
bound up with “ the cause of Antichrist,” as being one of 
30 the “ many antichrists 55 foretold by St. John, as being 
influenced by “ the spirit of Antichrist,” and as having 
something “ very Antichristian ” or “ unchristian ” about 
her. From my boyhood and in 1824 I considered, after 
Protestant authorities, that St. Gregory I. about a.d. 600 
was the first Pope that was Antichrist, and again that he 
was also a great and holy man ; (but) in 1832-3 I thought 
the Church of Rome was bound up with the cause of Anti- 
christ by the Council of Trent. When it was that in my 
deliberate judgment I gave up the notion altogether in 
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any shape, that some special reproach was attached to her 
name, I cannot tell ; but I had a shrinking from renouncing 
it, even when my reason so ordered me, from a sort of con- 
science or prejudice, I think up to 1843 . Moreover, at 
least during the Tract Movement, I thought the essence 
of her offence to consist in the honours which she paid to 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints ; and the more I grew 
in devotion, both to the Saints and to Our Lady, the more 
impatient was I at the Roman practices, as if those glorified 
creations of God must be gravely shocked, if pain could be 10 
theirs, at the undue veneration of which they were the 
objects. 

On the other hand, Hurrell Froude in his familiar con- 
versations was always tending to rub the idea out of my 
mind. In a passage of one of his letters from abroad, 
alluding, I suppose, to what I used to say in opposition to 
him, he observes : “ I think people are injudicious who 
talk against the Roman Catholics for worshipping Saints, 
and honouring the Virgin and images, &c. These things 
may perhaps be idolatrous ; I cannot make up my mind 20 
about it ; but to my mind it is the Carnival that is real 
practical idolatry, as it is written, ‘ the people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to play.’ ” The Carnival, 

I observe in passing, is, in fact, one of those very excesses, 
to which, for at least three centuries, religious Catholics 
have ever opposed themselves, as we see in the life of 
St. Philip, to say nothing of the present day ; but this he 
did not know. Moreover, from Froude I learned to admire 
the great medieval Pontiffs ; and, of course, when I had 
come to consider the Council of Trent to be the turning- 30 
point of the history of Christian Rome, I found myself 
as free, as I was rejoiced, to speak in their praise. Then, 
when I was abroad, the sight of so many great places, 
venerable shrines, and noble churches, much impressed 
my imagination. And my heart was touched also. Making 
an expedition on foot across some wild country in Sicily, 
at six in the morning I came upon a small church ; I heard 
voices, and I looked in. It was crowded, and the congrega- 
tion was singing. Of course it was the Mass, though I did 
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not know it at the time. And, in my weary days at Palermo, 
I was not ungrateful for the comfort which I had received 
in frequenting the Churches, nor did I ever forget it. 
Then, again, her zealous maintenance of the doctrine and 
the rule of celibacy, which I recognized as Apostolic, and 
her faithful agreement with Antiquity in so many (other) 
points [besides,] which were dear to me, was an argument 
as well as a plea in favour of the great Church of Rome. 
Thus I learned to have tender feelings towards her ; but 
10 still my reason was not affected at all. My judgment was 
against her, when viewed as an institution, as truly as it 
ever had been. 

This conflict between reason and affection I expressed 
in one of the early Tracts, published July, 1834. “ Con- 

sidering the high gifts and the strong claims of the Church 
of Rome and its dependencies on our admiration, reverence, 
love, and gratitude ; how could we withstand it, as we do, 
how could we refrain from being melted into tenderness, 
and rushing into communion with it, but for the words of 
20 Truth itself, which bid us prefer It to the whole world ? 
e He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not 
worthy of me/ How could c we learn to be severe, and 
execute judgment,’ but for the warning of Moses against 
even a divinely- gifted teacher, who should preach new 
gods ; and the anathema of St. Paul even against Angels 
and Apostles, who should bring in a new doctrine ? ” — 
Records , No. 24. My feeling was something like that of 
a man, who is obliged in a court of justice to bear witness 
against a friend ; or like my own now, when I have said, 
so and shall say, so many things on which I had rather be 
silent. 

As a matter, then, of simple conscience, though it went 
against my feelings, I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Church of Rome. But besides this, it was a duty, 
because the prescription of such a protest was a living 
principle of my own Church, as expressed in not simply 
a catena , but (by) a consensus of her divines, and (by) the 
voice of her people. Moreover, such a protest was neces- 
sary as an integral portion of her controversial basis ; for 
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I adopted the argument of Bernard Gilpin, that Pro- 
testants “ were not able to give any firm and solid reason 
of the separation besides this, to wit, that the Pope is 
Antichrist / 5 But while I thus thought such a protest to 
be based upon truth, and to be a religious duty, and a rule 
of Anglicanism, and a necessity of the case, I did not at all 
like the work. Hurrell Froude attacked me for doing it ; 
and, besides, I felt that my language had a vulgar and 
rhetorical look about it. I believed, and really measured, 
my words, when I used them ; but I knew that I had 10 
a temptation, on the other hand, to say against Rome as 
much as ever I could, in order to protect myself against 
the charge of Popery. 

And now I come to the very point, for which I have 
introduced the subject of my feelings about Rome. I felt 
such confidence in the substantial justice of the charges 
which I advanced against her, that I considered them to 
be a safeguard and an assurance that no harm could ever 
arise from the freest exposition of what I used to call 
Anglican principles. All the world was astounded at what 20 
Froude and I were saying : men said that it was sheer 
Popery. I answered, “ True, we seem to be making straight 
for it ; but go on awhile, and you will come to a deep 
chasm across the path, which makes real approximation 
impossible . 55 And I urged in addition, that many Anglican 
divines had been accused of Popery, yet had died in their 
Anglicanism ; — now, the ecclesiastical principles which 
I professed, they had professed also ; and the judgment 
against Rome which they had formed, I had formed also. 
Whatever faults then (had to be supplied in) the (existing) 30 
Anglican system [might have], and however boldly I might 
point them out, any how that system was not vulnerable 
on the side of Rome, and might be mended in spite of her. 
In that very agreement of the two forms of faith, close as 
it might seem, would really be found, on examination, the 
elements and principles of an essential discordance. 

It was with this supreme persuasion on my mind that 
I fancied that there could be no rashness in giving to the 
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world in fullest measure the teaching and the writings of 
the Fathers. I thought that the Church of England was 
substantially founded upon them. I did not know all that 
the Fathers had said, but I felt that, even when their 
tenets happened to differ from the Anglican, no harm 
could come of reporting them. I said out what I was 
clear they had said ; I spoke vaguely and imperfectly, of 
what I thought they said, or what some of them had said. 
Any how, no harm could come of bending the crooked stick 
io the other way, in the process of straightening it ; it was 
impossible to break it. If there was any thing in the 
Fathers of a startling character, it would be only for 
a time ; it would admit of explanation (, or it might suggest 
something profitable to Anglicans) ; it could not lead to 
Rome. I express this view of the matter in a passage of 
the Preface to the first volume, which I edited, of the 
Library of the Fathers. Speaking of the strangeness at 
first sight, presented to the Anglican mind, of some of 
their principles and opinions, I bid the reader go forward 
20 hopefully, and not indulge his criticism till he knows 
more about them, than he will learn at the outset. “ Since 
the evil, 5 ’ I say, “ is in the nature of the case itself, we can 
do no more than have patience, and recommend patience 
to others, and, with the racer in the Tragedy, look for- 
ward steadily and hopefully to the event , TW TeXet 7 TtdTtV 
ef>ep(i)Vy when, as we trust, all that is inharmonious and 
anomalous in the details, will at length be practically 
smoothed. 55 

Such was the position, such the defences, such the 
30 tactics, by which I thought that it was both incumbent 
on us, and possible to us, to meet that onset of Liberal 
principles, of which we were all in immediate anticipation, 
whether in the Church or in the University. And during 
the first year of the Tracts, the attack upon the University 
began. In November 1834 was sent to me by the author 
the second Edition of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Observations 
on Religious Dissent, with particular reference to the use of 
religious tests in the University. 55 In this Pamphlet it was 
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maintained, that “ Religion is distinct from Theological 
Opinion,” pp. 1, 28, 30, &c. ; that it is but a common 
prejudice to identify theological propositions methodically 
deduced and stated, with the simple religion of Christ, p. 1 ; 
that under Theological Opinion were to be placed the 
Trinitarian doctrine, p. 27, and the Unitarian, p. 19 ; that 
a dogma was a theological opinion (formally) insisted on, 
pp. 20, 21 ; that speculation always left an opening for 
improvement, p. 22 ; that the Church of England was not 
dogmatic in its spirit, though the wording of its formu- io 
laries may often carry the sound of dogmatism, p. 23. 

I acknowledged the receipt of this work in the following 
letter : — 

“ The kindness which has led to your presenting me 
with your late pamphlet, encourages me to hope that you 
will forgive me, if I take the opportunity it affords of 
expressing to you my very sincere and deep regret that it 
has been published. Such an opportunity I could not let 
slip without being unfaithful to my own serious thoughts 
on the subject. 20 

“ While I respect the tone of piety which the Pamphlet 
displays, I dare not trust myself to put on paper my feel- 
ings about the principles contained in it ; tending, as they 
do, in my opinion, altogether to make shipwreck of Chris- 
tian faith. I also lament, that, by its appearance, the first 
step has been taken towards interrupting that peace and 
mutual good understanding which has prevailed so long 
in this place, and which, if once seriously disturbed, will 
be succeeded by dissensions the more intractable, because 
justified in the minds of those who resist innovation by3o 
a feeling of imperative duty.” 

Since that time Phaeton has got into the chariot of the 
sun ; we, alas ! can only look on, and watch him down 
the steep of heaven. Meanwhile, the lands, which he is 
passing over, suffer from his driving. 

Such was the commencement of the assault of Liberalism 
upon the old orthodoxy of Oxford and England ; and it 
could not have been broken, as it was, for so long a time, 
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had not a great change taken place in the circumstances of 
that counter -movement which had already started with the 
view of resisting it. For myself, I was not the person to 
take the lead of a party ; I never was, from first to last, 
more than a leading author of a school ; nor did I ever 
wish to be any thing else. This is my own account of the 
matter, and I say it, neither as intending to disown the 
responsibility of what was done, nor as if ungrateful to 
those who at that time made more of me than I deserved, 
10 and did more for my sake and at my bidding than I realized 
myself. I am giving my history from my own point of 
sight, and it is as follows : — I had lived for ten years 
among my personal friends ; the greater part of the time, 
I had been influenced, not influencing ; and at no time 
have I acted on others, without their acting upon me. As 
is the custom of a University, I had lived with my private, 
nay, with some of my public, pupils, and with the junior 
fellows of my College, without form or distance, on a foot- 
ing of equality. Thus it was through friends, younger, for 
20 the most part, than myself, that my principles were 
spreading. They heard what I said in conversation, and 
told it to others. Undergraduates in due time took their 
degree, and became private tutors themselves. In this 
new status , in turn, they preached the opinions which 
they had already learned themselves. Others went 
down to the country, and became curates of parishes. 
Then they had down from London parcels of the Tracts, 
and other publications. They placed them in the shops of 
local booksellers, got them into newspapers, introduced 
30 them to clerical meetings, and converted more or less their 
Rectors and their brother curates. Thus the Movement, 
viewed with relation to myself, was but a floating opinion ; 
it was not a power. It never would have been a power, if 
it had remained in my hands. Years after, a friend, writing 
to me in remonstrance at the excesses, as he thought 
them, of my disciples, applied to me my own verse about 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, “ Thou couldst a people raise, but 
couldst not rule/’ At the time that he wrote to me, I had 
special impediments in the way of such an exercise of 
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power ; but at no time could I exercise over others that 
authority, which under the circumstances was imperatively 
required. My great principle ever was, Live and let live. 

I never had the staidness or dignity necessary for a leader. 
To the last I never recognized the hold I had over young 
men. Of late years I have read and heard that they even 
imitated me in various ways. I was quite unconscious of 
it, and I think my immediate friends knew too well how 
disgusted I should be at the news, to have the heart to tell 
me. I felt great impatience at our being called a party, 10 
and would not allow that we were (such). I had a lounging, 
free-and-easy way of carrying things on. I exercised no 
sufficient censorship upon the Tracts. I did not confine 
them to the writings of such persons as agreed in all things 
with myself ; and, as to my own Tracts, I printed on them 
a notice to the effect, that any one who pleased, might 
make what use he would of them, and reprint them with 
alterations if he chose, under the conviction that their 
main scope could not be damaged by such a process. It 
was the same (with me) afterwards, as regards other 20 
publications. For two years I furnished a certain number 
of sheets for the British Critic from myself and my friends, 
while a gentleman was editor, a man of splendid talent, 
who, however, was scarcely an acquaintance of mine, and 
had no sympathy with the Tracts. When I was Editor 
myself, from 1838 to 1841, in my very first number, I 
suffered to appear a critique unfavourable to my work on 
Justification, which had been published a few months before, 
from a feeling of propriety, because I had put the book 
into the hands of the writer who so handled it. Afterwards 30 
I suffered an article against the Jesuits to appear in it, of 
which I did not like the tone. When I had to provide 
a curate for my new Church at Littlemore, I engaged 
a friend, by no fault of his, who, before he (had) entered 
into his charge, preached a sermon, either in depreciation 
of baptismal regeneration, or of Dr. Pusey’s view of it. 

I showed a similar easiness as to the Editors who helped 
me in the separate volumes of Fleury’s Church History ; 
they were able, learned, and excellent men, but their after 
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history has shown, how little my choice of them was 
influenced by any notion I could have had of any intimate 
agreement of opinion between them and myself. I shall 
have to make the same remark in its place concerning the 
Lives of the English Saints, which subsequently appeared. 
All this may seem inconsistent with what I have said of 
my fierceness. I am not bound to account for it ; but there 
have been men before me, fierce in act, yet tolerant and 
moderate in their reasonings ; at least, so I read history. 

10 However, such was the case, and such its effect upon the 
Tracts. These at first starting were short, hasty, and some 
of them ineffective ; and at the end of the year, when 
collected into a volume, they had a slovenly appearance. 

It was under these circumstances, that Dr. Pusey joined 
us. I had known him well since 1827-8, and had felt for 
him an enthusiastic admiration. I used to call him 6 /xeyas. 
His great learning, his immense diligence, his scholarlike 
mind, his simple devotion to the cause of religion, over- 
came me ; and great of course was my joy, when in the 

20 last days of 1833 he showed a disposition to make common 
cause with us. His Tract on Fasting appeared as one of 
the series with the date of December 21. He was not, 
however, I think fully associated in the Movement till 1835 
and 1836, when he published his Tract on Baptism, and 
started the Library of the Fathers. He at once gave to 
us a position and a name. Without him we should have 
had no chance, especially at the early date of 1834, of 
making any serious resistance to the Liberal aggression. 
But Dr. Pusey was a Professor and Canon of Christ Church ; 

30 he had a vast influence in consequence of his deep religious 
seriousness, the munificence of his charities, his Professor- 
ship, his family connexions, and his easy relations with 
University authorities. He was to the Movement all that 
Mr. Rose might have been, with that indispensable addition, 
which was wanting to Mr. Rose, the intimate friendship 
and the familiar daily society of the persons who had com- 
menced it. And he had that special claim on their attach- 
ment, which lies in the living presence of a faithful and 
loyal affectionateness. There was henceforth a man who 
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could be the head and centre of the zealous people in every 
part of the country, who were adopting the new opinions ; 
and not only so, but there was one who furnished the 
Movement with a front to the world, and gained for it a 
recognition from other parties in the University. In 1829 
Mr. Froude, or Mr. R(obert) Wiiberforce, or Mr. Newman 
were but individuals ; and, when they ranged themselves 
in the contest of that year on the side of Sir Robert 
Inglis, men on either side only asked with surprise how 
they got there, and attached no significancy to the 10 
fact ; but Dr. Pusey was, to use the common expression, 
a host in himself ; he was able to give a name, a form, 
and a personality to what was without him a sort of mob ; 
and when various parties had to meet together in order 
to resist the liberal acts of the Government, we of the 
Movement took our place by right among them. 

Such was the benefit which he conferred on the Move- 
ment externally ; nor was the internal advantage at all 
inferior to it. He was a man of large designs ; he had 
a hopeful, sanguine mind ; he had no fear of others ; he 20 
was haunted by no intellectual perplexities. People are 
apt to say that he was once nearer to the Catholic Church 
than he is now ; I pray God that he may be one day far 
nearer to the Catholic Church than he was then ; for 
I believe that, in his reason and judgment, all the time 
that I knew him, he never was near to it at all. When 
I became a Catholic, I was often asked, “ What of 
Dr. Pusey ? ” when I said that I did not see symptoms of 
his doing as I had done, I was sometimes thought uncharit- 
able. If confidence in his position is, (as it is,) a first 30 
essential in the leader of a party, Dr. Pusey had it. The most 
remarkable instance of this, was his statement, in one of 
his subsequent defences of the Movement, when too it had 
advanced a considerable way in the direction of Rome, that 
among its hopeful peculiarities was its “ stationariness.” 
He made it in good faith ; it was his subjective view of it. 

Dr. Pusey’s influence was felt at once. He saw that there 
ought to be more sobriety, more gravity, more careful 
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pains, more sense of responsibility in the Tracts and in the 
whole Movement. It was through him that the character 
of the Tracts was changed. When he gave to us his Tract 
on Fasting, he put his initials to it. In 1835 he published 
his elaborate Treatise on Baptism, which was followed by 
other Tracts from different authors, if not of equal learning, 
yet of equal power and appositeness. The Catenas of 
Anglican divines(, projected by me,) which occur in the 
Series, [though projected, I think, by me,] were executed 
10 with a like aim at greater accuracy and method. In 1836 
he advertised his great project for a Translation of the 
Fathers : — but I must return to myself. I am not writing 
the history either of Dr. Pusey or of the Movement ; but 
it is a pleasure to me to have been able to introduce here 
reminiscences of the place which he held in it, which have 
so direct a bearing on myself, that they are no digression 
from my narrative. 

I suspect it was Dr. Pusey’s influence and example which 
set me, and made me set others, on the larger and more 
20 careful works in defence of the principles of the Movement 
which followed in a course of years, — some of them demand- 
ing and receiving from their authors, such elaborate treat- 
ment that they did not make their appearance till both 
its temper and its fortunes had changed. I set about 
a work at once ; one in which was brought out with pre- 
cision the relation in which we stood to the Church of 
Rome. We could not move a step in comfort, till this was 
done. It was of absolute necessity and a plain duty (from 
the first), to provide as soon as possible a large statement, 
30 which would encourage and re-assure our friends, and repel 
the attacks of our opponents. A cry was heard on all sides 
of us, that the Tracts and the writings of the Fathers 
would lead us to become Catholics, before we were aware 
of it. This was loudly expressed by members of the 
Evangelical party, who in 1836 had joined us in making 
a protest in Convocation against a memorable appoint- 
ment of the Prime Minister. These clergymen even then 
avowed their desire, that the next time they were brought 
up to Oxford to give a vote, it might be in order to put 
40 down the Popery of the Movement. There was another 
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reason still, and quite as important. Monsignore Wiseman, 
with the acuteness and zeal which might be expected from 
that great Prelate, had anticipated what was coming, had 
returned to England in 1836, had delivered Lectures in 
London on the doctrines of Catholicism, and created an 
impression through the country, shared in by ourselves, 
that we had for our opponents in controversy, not only 
our brethren, but our hereditary foes. These were the 
circumstances, which led to my publication of “ The Pro- 
phetical office of the Church viewed relatively to Romanism 10 
and Popular Protestantism.” 

This work employed me for three years, from the begin- 
ning of 1834 to the end of 1836(, and was published in 
1837). It was composed, after a careful consideration and 
comparison of the principal Anglican divines of the 17th 
century. It was first written in the shape of controversial 
correspondence with a learned French Priest ; then it was 
re-cast, and delivered in Lectures at St. Mary's : lastly, 
with considerable retrenchments and additions, it was 
re-written for publication. 20 

It attempts to trace out the rudimental lines on which 
Christian faith and teaching proceed, and to use them as 
means of determining the relation of the Roman and 
Anglican systems to each other. In this way it shows that 
to confuse the two together is impossible, and that the 
Anglican can be as little said to tend to the Roman, as the 
Roman to the Anglican. The spirit of the Volume is not 
so gentle to the Church of Rome, as Tract 71 published 
the year before ; on the contrary, it is very fierce ; and 
this I attribute to the circumstance that the Volume is 30 
theological and didactic, whereas the Tract, being con- 
troversial, assumes as little and grants as much as possible 
on the points in dispute, and insists on points of agreement 
as well as of difference. A further and more direct reason 
is, that in my Volume I deal with “ Romanism ” (as I call 
it), not so much in its formal decrees and in the substance 
of its creed, as in its traditional action and its authorized 
teaching as represented by its prominent writers ; — whereas 
the Tract is written as if discussing the differences of the 
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Churches with a view to a reconciliation between them. 
There is a further reason too, which I will state presently. 

But this Volume had a larger scope than that of opposing 
the Roman system. It was an attempt at commencing 
a system of theology on the Anglican idea, and based upon 
Amglican authorities. Mr. Palmer, about the same time, 
was projecting a work of a similar nature in his own way. 
It was published, I think, under the title, “ A Treatise on 
the Christian Church.’ 5 As was to be expected from the 
10 author, it was a most learned, most careful composition ; 
and in its form, I should say, polemical. So happily at 
least did he follow the logical method of the Roman Schools, 
that Father Perrone in his Treatise on dogmatic theology, 
recognized in him a combatant of the true cast, and saluted 
him as a foe worthy of being vanquished. Other soldiers 
in that field he seems to have thought little better than the 
lanzknechts of the middle ages, and, I dare say, with very 
good reason. When I knew that excellent and kind- 
hearted man at Rome at a later time, he allowed me to 
20 put him to ample penance for those light thoughts of me, 
which he had once had, by encroaching on his valuable 
time with my theological questions. As to Mr. Palmer’s 
book, it was one which no Anglican could write but him- 
self, — in no sense, if I recollect aright, a tentative work. 
The ground of controversy was cut into squares, and then 
every objection had its answer. This is the proper method 
to adopt in teaching authoritatively young men ; and the 
work in fact was intended for students in theology. My 
own book, on the other hand, was of a directly tentative 
30 and empirical character. I wished to build up an Anglican 
theology out of the stores which already lay cut and hewn 
upon the ground, the past toil of great divines. To do this 
could not be the work of one man ; much less, could it be 
at once received into Anglican theology, however well it 
was done. (This) I fully (recognized ; and, while I) trusted 
that my statements of doctrine would turn out (to be) true 
and important ; yet I wrote, to use the common phrase, 
“ under correction.” 

There was another motive for my publishing, of a personal 
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nature, which I think I should mention. I felt then, and 
all along felt, that there was an intellectual cowardice 
in not having a basis in reason for my belief, and a moral 
cowardice in not avowing that basis. I should have felt 
myself less than a man, if I did not bring it out, whatever it 
was. This is one principal reason why I wrote and pub- 
lished the “ Prophetical Office.” It was on the same feeling, 
that in the spring of 1836, at a meeting of residents on the 
subject of the struggle then proceeding (against a Whig 
appointment), (when) some one wanted us all merely to 10 
act on college and conservative grounds (as I understood 
him), with as few published statements as possible : I 
answered, that the person whom we were resisting had com- 
mitted himself in writing, and that we ought to commit 
ourselves too. This again was a main reason for the publica- 
tion of Tract 90. Alas ! it was my portion for whole 
years to remain without any satisfactory basis for my 
religious profession, in a state of moral sickness, neither 
able to acquiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to go to Rome. 
But I bore it, till in course of time my way was made clear 20 
to me. If here it be objected to me, that as time went on, 

I often in my writings hinted at things which I did not 
fully bring out, I submit for consideration whether this 
occurred except when I was in great difficulties, how to 
speak, or how to be silent, with due regard for the position 
of mind or the feelings of others. However, I may have 
an opportunity to say more on this subject. But to return 
to the “ Prophetical Office.” 

I thus speak in the Introduction to my Volume : — 

“It is proposed,” I say, “ to offer helps towards the 30 
formation of a recognized Anglican theology in one of its 
departments. The present state of our divinity is as 
follows : the most vigorous, the clearest, the most fertile 
minds, have through God’s mercy been employed in the 
service of our Church : minds too as reverential and holy, 
and as fully imbued with Ancient Truth, and as well 
versed in the writings of the Fathers, as they were intel- 
lectually gifted. This is God’s great mercy indeed, for 
which we must ever be thankful. Primitive doctrine has 
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been explored for us in every direction, and the original 
principles of the Gospel and the Church patiently brought 
to light. But one thing is still wanting : our champions 
and teachers have lived in stormy times : political and 
other influences have acted upon them variously in their 
day, and have since obstructed a careful consolidation of 
their judgments. We have a vast inheritance, but no 
inventory of our treasures. All is given us in profusion ; 
it remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, select, 
10 harmonize, and complete. We have more than we know 
how to use ; stores of learning, but little that is precise 
and serviceable ; Catholic truth and individual opinion, 
first principles and the guesses of genius, all mingled in the 
same works, and requiring to be discriminated. We meet 
with truths overstated or misdirected, matters of detail 
variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and 
rules inconsistently urged or discordantly interpreted. 
Such indeed is the state of every deep philosophy in its 
first stages, and therefore of theological knowledge. What 
20 we need at present for our Church’s well-being, is not 
invention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor even learning 
in our divines, at least in the first place, though all gifts of 
God are in a measure needed, and never can be unseason- 
able when used religiously, but we need peculiarly a sound 
judgment, patient thought, discrimination, a comprehen- 
sive mind, an abstinence from all private fancies and 
caprices and personal tastes, — in a word. Divine Wisdom.” 
The subject of the Volume is the doctrine of the Via 
Media , a name which had already been applied to the 
30 Anglican system by writers of name. It is an expressive 
title, but not altogether satisfactory, because it is at first 
sight negative. This had been the reason of my dislike 
to the word “ Protestant ; ” [in the idea which it con- 
veyed,] it was not the profession of any (particular) religion 
at all, and was compatible with infidelity. A Via Media 
was but a receding from extremes/ — )therefore I had to 
draw it out into a (definite) shape[,] and [a] character ; 
before it had claims on our respect, it must first be shown 
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to be one, intelligible, and consistent. This was the first 
condition of any reasonable treatise on the Via Media . 
The second condition, and necessary too, was not in my 
power. I could only hope that it would one day be fulfilled. 
Even if the Via Media were ever so positive a religious 
system, it was not as yet objective and real ; it had no 
original any where of which it was the representative. It 
was at present a paper religion. This I confess in my 
Introduction ; I say, “ Protestantism and Popery are real 
religions . . . but the Via Media , viewed as an integral 10 
system, has scarcely had existence except on paper.” 

I grant the objection and proceed to lessen it. [There 
I say,] “ It still remains to be tried, whether what is 
called Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of Andrewes, Laud, 
Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being pro- 
fessed, acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action, 
or whether it be a mere modification or transition-state 
of either Romanism or popular Protestantism.” I trusted 
that some day it would prove to be a substantive religion. 

Lest I should be misunderstood, let me observe that this 20 
hesitation about the validity of the theory of the Via Media 
implied no doubt of the three fundamental points on which 
it was based, as I have described (them) above, dogma, the 
sacramental system, and opposition to the Church of Rome. 

Other investigations which (had to be) followed (up), 
gave a still more tentative character [to what I wrote or 
got written]. The basis of the Via Media , consisting of 
the three elementary points, which I have just mentioned, 
was clear enough ; but, not only had the house (itself) to 
be built upon them, but it had also to be furnished, and it 30 
is not wonderful if(, after building it,) both I and others 
erred in detail in determining what that furniture should 
be, what was consistent with the style of building, and 
what was in itself desirable. I will explain what I mean. 

I had brought out in the “ Prophetical Office ” in what 
the Roman and the Anglican systems differed from each 
other, but less distinctly in what they agreed. I had indeed 
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enumerated the Fundamentals, common to both, in the 
following passage : — 4 4 In both systems the same Creeds 
are acknowledged. Besides other points in common we 
both hold, that certain doctrines are necessary to be 
believed for salvation ; we both believe in the doctrines 
of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement ; in original 
sin ; in the necessity of regeneration ; in the supernatural 
grace of the Sacraments ; in the Apostolical succession ; 
in the obligation of faith and obedience, and in the eternity 
10 of future punishment. 53 — Pp. 55, 56. So much I had said, 
but I had not said enough. This enumeration implied 
a great many more points of agreement than were found 
in those very Articles which were fundamental. If the 
two Churches were thus the same in fundamentals, they 
were also one and the same in such plain consequences as 
are contained in those fundamentals or as outwardly repre- 
sented them. It was an Anglican principle that 44 the 
abuse of a thing doth not take away the lawful use of it ; 55 
and an Anglican Canon in 1603 had declared that the 
20 English Church had no purpose to forsake all that was 
held in the Churches of Italy, France, and Spain, and 
reverenced those ceremonies and particular points which 
were Apostolic. Excepting then such exceptional matters, 
as are implied in this avowal, whether they were many or 
few, all these Churches were evidently to be considered as 
one with the Anglican. The Catholic Church in all lands 
had been one from the first for many centuries ; then, 
various portions had followed their own way to the injury, 
but not to the destruction, whether of truth or of charity. 
30 These portions or branches were mainly three : — the 
Greek, Latin, and Anglican. Each of these inherited the 
early undivided Church in solido as its own possession. 
Each branch was identical with that early undivided 
Church, and in the unity of that Church it had unity with 
the other branches. The three branches agreed together 
in all but their later accidental errors. Some branches had 
retained in detail portions of Apostolical truth and usage, 
which the others had not ; and these portions might be 
and should be appropriated again by the others which had 
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let them slip. Thus, the middle age belonged to the 
Anglican Church, and much more did the middle age of 
England. The Church of the 12th century was the Church 
of the 19th. Dr. Howley sat in the seat of St. Thomas 
the Martyr ; Oxford was a medieval University. Saving 
our engagements to Prayer Book and Articles, we might 
breathe and live and act and speak, (as) in the atmosphere 
and climate of Henry III.’s day, or the Confessor’s, or of 
Alfred’s. And we ought to be indulgent of all that Rome 
taught now, as of what Rome taught then, saving our 10 
protest. We might boldly welcome, even what we did not 
ourselves think right to adopt. And, when we were obliged 
on the contrary boldly to denounce, we should do so with 
pain, not with exultation. By very reason of our protest, 
which we had made, and made ex animo , we could agree 
to differ. What the members of the Bible Society did on 
the basis of Scripture, we could do on the basis of the 
Church ; Trinitarian and Unitarian were further apart 
than Roman and Anglican. Thus we had a real wish to 
co-operate with Rome in all lawful things, if she would let 20 
us, and (if) the rules of our own Church let us ; and we 
thought there was no better way towards the restoration 
of doctrinal purity and unity. And we thought that Rome 
was not committed by her formal decrees to all that she 
actually taught ; and again, if her disputants had been 
unfair to us, or her rulers tyrannical, (we bore in mind) 
that on our side too there had been rancour and slander 
in our controversy with her, and violence in our political 
measures. As to ourselves being (direct) instruments in 
improving the belief or practice [of Rome directly], I used 30 
to say, “ Look at home ; let us first, or at least let us the 
while, supply our own short-comings, before we attempt to 
be physicians to any one else.” This is very much the 
spirit of Tract 71, to which I referred just now. I am well 
aware that there is a paragraph contrary to it in the 
Prospectus to the Library of the Fathers ; but I never 
concurred in it. Indeed, I have no intention whatever of 
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implying that Dr. Pusey concurred in the ecclesiastical 
theory, which I have been (now) drawing out ; nor that 
I took it up myself except by degrees in the course of ten 
years. It was necessarily the growth of time. In fact, 
hardly any two persons, who took part in the Movement, 
agreed in their view of the limit to which our general 
principles might religiously be carried. 

And now I have said enough on what I consider to have 
been the general objects of the various works which I wrote, 
10 edited, or prompted in the years which I am reviewing ; 
I wanted to bring out in a substantive form, a living Church 
of England in a position proper to herself, and founded on 
distinct principles ; as far as paper could do it, and as 
earnestly preaching it and influencing others towards it, 
could tend to make it a fact ; — a living Church, made of 
flesh and blood, with voice, complexion^, and motion and 
action, and a will of its own. I believe I had no private 
motive, and no personal aim. Nor did I ask for more than 
“ a fair stage and no favour,’ 5 nor expect the work would 
20 be done in my days ; but I thought that enough would be 
secured to continue it in the future under, perhaps, more 
hopeful circumstances and prospects than the present. 

I will mention in illustration some of the principal works, 
doctrinal and historical, which originated in the object 
which I have stated. 

I wrote my Essay on Justification in 1837 ; it was aimed 
at the Lutheran dictum that justification by faith only 
was the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. I considered 
that this doctrine was either a paradox or a truism, — 
30 a paradox in Luther’s mouth, a truism in Melanchthon. 
I thought that the Anglican Church followed Melanchthon, 
and that in consequence between Rome and Anglicanism, 
between high Church and low Church, there was no real 
intellectual difference on the point. I wished to fill up 
a ditch, the work of man. In this Volume again, I express 
my desire to build up a system of theology out of the 
Anglican divines, and imply that my dissertation was 
a tentative Inquiry. I speak in the Preface of “ offering 
suggestions towards a work, which must be uppermost in 
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the mind of every true son of the English Church at this 
day, — the consolidation of a theological system, which, 
built upon those formularies, to which all clergymen are 
bound, may tend to inform, persuade, and absorb into 
itself religious minds, which hitherto have fancied, that, 
on the peculiar Protestant questions, they were seriously 
opposed to each other. 5 ’ — P. vii. 

In my University Sermons there is a series of discussions 
upon the subject of Faith and Reason ; these again were 
the tentative commencement of a grave and necessary 10 
work ; it was an inquiry into the ultimate basis of religious 
faith, prior to the distinction into Creeds. 

In like manner in a Pamphlet which I published in the 
summer of 1838 is an attempt at placing the doctrine of 
the Real Presence on an intellectual basis. The funda- 
mental idea is consonant to that to which I had been so 
long attached ; it is the denial of the existence of space 
except as a subjective idea of our minds. 

The Church of the Fathers is one of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the Movement, and appeared in numbers in 20 
the British Magazine, and was written with the aim of 
introducing the religious sentiments, views, and customs 
of the first ages into the modern Church of England. 

The Translation of Fleury’s Church History was com- 
menced under these circumstances : — I was fond of Fleury 
for a reason which I express in the Advertisement ; because 
it presented a sort of photograph of ecclesiastical history 
without any comment upon it. In the event, that simple 
representation of the early centuries had a good deal to 
do with unsettling me (in my Anglicanism) ; but how so 
little I could anticipate this, will be seen in the fact 
that the publication (of Fleury) was a favourite scheme of 
Mr. Rose’s. He proposed it to me twice, between the years 
1834 and 1837 ; and I mention it as one out of many 
particulars curiously illustrating how truly my change of 
opinion arose, not from foreign influences, but from the 
working of my own mind, and the accidents around me. 
The date at which the portion actually translated began 
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was determined by the Publisher on reasons with which 
we were not concerned. 

Another historical work, but drawn from original sources, 
was given to the world by my old friend Mr. Bowden, being 
a Life of Pope Gregory VII. I need scarcely recall to those 
who have read it, the power and the liveliness of the narra- 
tive. This composition was the author’s relaxation on 
evenings and in his summer vacations, from his ordinary 
engagements in London. It had been suggested to him 
10 originally by me, at the instance of Hurrell Froude. 

The Series of the Lives of the English Saints was pro- 
jected at a later period, under circumstances which I shall 
have in the sequel to describe. Those beautiful com- 
positions have nothing in them, as far as I recollect, simply 
inconsistent with the general objects which I have been 
assigning to my labours in these years, though the immediate 
occasion of them and their tone (in which they were written,) 
could not in the exercise of the largest indulgence be said 
to have an Anglican direction. 

20 At a comparatively early date I drew up the Tract on 
the Roman Breviary. It frightened my own friends on 
its first appearance, and, several years afterwards, when 
younger men began to translate for publication the four 
volumes in extenso , they were dissuaded from doing so by 
advice to which from a sense of duty they listened. It was 
an apparent accident which introduced me to the know- 
ledge of that most wonderful and most attractive monu- 
% ment of the devotion of saints. On Hurrell Froude ’s 
death, in 1836, I was asked to select one of his books as 
30 a keepsake. I selected Butler’s Analogy ; finding that it 
had been already chosen, I looked with some perplexity 
along the shelves as they stood before me, when an intimate 
friend at my elbow said, “ Take that.” It was the Breviary 
which Hurrell had had with him at Barbados. Accord- 
ingly I took it, studied it, wrote my Tract from it, and 
have it on my table in constant use till this day. 

That dear and familiar companion, who thus put the 
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Breviary into my hands, is still in the Anglican Church. 

So too is that early venerated long-loved friend, together 
with whom I edited a work which, more perhaps than any 
other, caused disturbance and annoyance in the Anglican 
world, ( — )Froude 5 s Remains ; yet, however judgment(s) 
might run as to the prudence of publishing it, I never 
heard any one impute to Mr. Keble the very shadow of 
dishonesty or treachery towards his Church in so acting. 

The annotated Translation of the Treatise(s) of St. 
Athanasius was of course in no sense a tentative work ; it 10 
belongs to another order of thought. This historico- 
dogmatic work employed me for years. I had made 
preparations for following it up with a doctrinal history 
of the heresies which succeeded to the Arian. 

I should make mention also of the British Critic. I was 
Editor of it for three years, from July 1838 to July 1841. 
My writers belonged to various schools, some to none at 
all. The subjects are various, — classical, academical, 
political, critical, and artistic, as well as theological, and 
upon the Movement none are to be found which do not 20 
keep quite clear of advocating the cause of Rome. 

So I went on for years, up to 1841. It was, in a human 
point of view, the happiest time of my life. I was truly 
at home. I had in one of my volumes appropriated to 
myself the words of Bramhall, “ Bees, by the instinct of 
nature, do love their hives, and birds their nests.” I did 
not suppose that such sunshine would last, though I knew 
not what would be its termination. It was the time of 
plenty, and, during its seven years, I tried to lay up as 
much as I could for the dearth which was to follow it. 30 
We prospered and spread. I have spoken of the doings 
of these years, since I was a Catholic, in a passage, part of 
which I will (here) quote[, though there is a sentence in it 
that requires some limitation] : 

“ From beginnings so small,” I said, “ from elements of 
thought so fortuitous, with prospects so unpromising, the 
Anglo-Catholic party suddenly became a power in the 
National Church, and an object of alarm to her rulers and 
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friends. Its originators would have found it difficult to 
say what they aimed at of a practical kind : rather, they 
put forth views and principles, for their own sake, because 
they were true, as if they were obliged to say them ; and, 
as they might be themselves surprised at their earnestness 
in uttering them, they had as great cause to be surprised 
at the success which attended their propagation. And, in 
fact, they could only say that those doctrines were in the 
air ; that to assert was to prove, and that to explain was 
10 to persuade ; and that the Movement in which they were 
taking part was the birth of a crisis rather than of a place. 
In a very few years a school of opinion was formed, fixed 
in its principles, indefinite and progressive in their range ; 
and it extended itself into every part of the country. If 
we inquire what the world thought of it, we have still 
more to raise our wonder ; for, not to mention the excite- 
ment it caused in England, the Movement and its party- 
names were known to the police of Italy and to the back- 
woodmen of America. And so it proceeded, getting stronger 
20 and stronger every year, till it came into collision with the 
Nation, and that Church of the Nation, which it began by 
professing especially to serve.” 

The greater its success, the nearer was that collision at 
hand. The first threatenings of the crisis were heard in 
1838. At that time, my Bishop in a Charge made some 
light animadversions, but they were animadversions, on 
the Tracts for the Times. At once I offered to stop them. 
What took place on the occasion I prefer to state in the 
words, in which I related it in a Pamphlet addressed to 
30 him in a later year, when the blow actually came down 
upon me. 

“ In your Lordship’s Charge for 1838,” I said, “ an 
allusion was made to the Tracts for the Times. Some 
opponents of the Tracts said that you treated them with 
undue indulgence. ... I wrote to the Archdeacon on the 
subject, submitting the Tracts entirely to your Lordship’s 
disposal. What I thought about your Charge will appear 
from the words I then used to him. I said, ‘ A Bishop’s 
lightest word ex cathedra is heavy. His judgment on 
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a book cannot be light. It is a rare occurrence.’ And 
I offered to withdraw any of the Tracts over which I had 
control, if I were informed which were those to which your 
Lordship had objections. I afterwards wrote to your 
Lordship to this effect, that £ I trusted I might say sincerely, 
that I should feel a more lively pleasure in knowing that 
I was submitting myself to your Lordship’s expressed 
judgment in a matter of that kind, than I could have even 
in the widest circulation of the volumes in question.’ 
Your Lordship did not think it necessary to proceed to 10 
such a measure, but I felt, and always have felt, that, if 
ever you determined on it, I was bound to obey.” 

That day at length came, and I conclude this portion of 
my narrative, with relating the circumstances of it. 

From the time that I had entered upon the duties of 
Public Tutor at my College, when my doctrinal views were 
very different from what they were in 1841, 1 had meditated 
a comment upon the Articles. Then, when the Movement 
was in its swing, friends had said to me, ££ What will you 
make of the Articles ? ” but I did not share the apprehen- 20 
sion which their question implied. Whether, as time went 
on, I should have been forced, by the necessities of the 
original theory of the Movement, to put on paper the 
speculations which I had about theiii, I am not able to 
conjecture. The actual cause of my doing so, in the 
beginning of 1841, was the restlessness, actual and pro- 
spective, of those who neither liked the Via Media , nor 
my strong judgment against Rome. I had been enjoined, 

I think by my Bishop, to keep these men straight, and 
I wished so to do : but their tangible difficulty was sub- 30 
scription to the Articles ; and thus the question of the 
Articles came before me. It was thrown in our teeth ; 

“ How can you manage to sign the Articles ? they are 
directly against Rome.” “ Against Rome ? ” I made 
answer, ££ What do you mean by £ Rome ? ’ ” and then 
I proceeded to make distinctions, of which I shall now give 
an account. 

By ££ Roman doctrine ” might be meant one of three 
things : 1, the Catholic teaching of the early centuries ; 
or 2, the formal dogmas of Borne as contained in the later 40 
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Councils, especially the Council of Trent, and as condensed 
in the Creed of Pope Pius IV. ; 3, the actual popular beliefs 
and usages sanctioned by Rome in the countries in com- 
munion with it, over and above the dogmas ; and these 
I called “ dominant errors.” Now Protestants commonly 
thought that in all three senses, c Roman doctrine ” was 
condemned in the Articles : I thought that the Catholic 
teaching was not condemned ; that the dominant errors 
were ; and as to the formal dogmas , that some were, some 
10 were not, and that the line had to be drawn between them. 
Thus, 1, the use of Prayers for the dead was a Catholic 
doctrine, — not condemned (in the Articles) ; 2, the prison 
of Purgatory was a Roman dogma, — which was con- 
demned (in them) ; but the infallibility of Ecumenical 
Councils was a Roman dogma, — not condemned ; and 3, 
the fire of Purgatory was an authorized and popular error, 
not a dogma, — which was condemned. 

Further, I considered that the difficulties, felt by the 
persons whom I have mentioned, mainly lay in their 
20 mistaking, 1, Catholic teaching, which was not condemned 
in the Articles, for Roman dogma which was condemned ; 
and 2, Roman dogma, which was not condemned in the 
Articles, for dominant error which was. If they went 
further than this, I had nothing more to say to them. 

A further motive which I had for my attempt, was the 
desire to ascertain the ultimate points of contrariety 
between the Roman and Anglican creeds, and to make 
them as few as possible. I thought that each creed was 
obscured and misrepresented by a dominant circumambient 
30 <f Popery ” and “ Protestantism.” 

The main thesis then of my Essay was this : — the 
Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching ; they but partially 
oppose Roman dogma ; they for the most part oppose the 
dominant errors of Rome. And the problem was(, as 
I have said,) to draw the line as to what they allowed and 
what they condemned. 

Such being the object which I had in view, what were 
my prospects of widening and (of) defining their meaning ? 
The prospect was encouraging ; there was no doubt at all 
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of the elasticity of the Articles : to take a palmary instance, 
the seventeenth was assumed by one party to be Lutheran, 
by another Calvinistic, though the two interpretations were 
contradictory to each other ; why then should not other 
Articles be drawn up with a vagueness of an equally 
intense character ? I wanted to ascertain what was the 
limit of that elasticity in the direction of Roman dogma. 
But next, I had a way of inquiry of my own, which I state 
without defending. I instanced it afterwards in my Essay 
on Doctrinal Development. That work, I believe, I have 10 
not read since I published it, and I doubt not at all 
[that] I have made many mistakes in it ; — partly, from 
my ignorance of the details of doctrine, as the Church 
of Rome holds them, but partly from my impatience to 
clear as large a range for the principle of doctrinal Develop- 
ment (waiving the question of historical fact) as was con- 
sistent with the strict Apostolicity and identity of the 
Catholic Creed. In like manner, as regards the 39 Articles, 
my method of inquiry was to leap in medias res . I wished 
to institute an inquiry how far, in critical fairness, the text 20 
could be opened ; I was aiming far more at ascertaining 
what a man who subscribed it might hold than what he 
must, so that my conclusions were negative rather than 
positive. It was but a first essay. And I made it with the 
full recognition and consciousness, which I had already 
expressed in my Prophetical Office, as regards the Via 
Media , that I was making only “ a first approximation to 
a required solution ; 55 — “ a series of illustrations supplying 
hints in the removal 55 of a difficulty, and with full acknow- 
ledgment “ that in minor points, whether in question of 30 
fact or of judgment, there was room for difference or error 
of opinion / 5 and that I “ should not be ashamed to own 
a mistake, if it were proved against me, nor reluctant to 
bear the just blame of it. 55 — (Proph. Off.) P. 31 . 

In addition, I was embarrassed in consequence of my 
wish to go as far as was possible, in interpreting the Articles 
in the direction of Roman dogma, without disclosing what 
I was doing to the parties whose doubts I was meeting, 
who(, if they understood at once the full extent of the 
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licence which the Articles admitted,) might be thereby 
encouraged to go still further than at present they found 
in themselves any call to do. 

1 . But in the way of such an attempt comes the prompt 
objection that the Articles were actually drawn up against 
“ Popery / 5 and therefore it was transcendently absurd and 
dishonest to suppose that Popery, in any shape, — patristic 
belief, Tridentine dogma, or popular corruption authori- 
tatively sanctioned, — would be able to take refuge under 

10 their text. This premiss I denied. Not any religious 
doctrine at all, but a political principle, was the primary 
English idea [at that time] of “ Popery 55 (at the date of 
the Reformation). And what was that political principle, 
and how could it best be kept out of England ? What was 
the great question in the days of Henry and Elizabeth ? 
The Supremacy ; — now, was I saying one single word in 
favour of the Supremacy of the Holy See, (in favour) of 
the foreign jurisdiction ? No ; I did not believe in it 
myself. Did Henry VIII. religiously hold Justification by 

20 faith only ? did he disbelieve Purgatory ? Was Elizabeth 
zealous for the marriage of the Clergy ? or had she a con- 
science against the Mass ? The Supremacy of the Pope 
was the essence of the “ Popery 55 to which, at the time of 
the (composition of the) Articles, the Supreme Head or 
Governor of the English Church was so violently hostile. 

2 . But again I said this ; — let “ Popery 55 mean what it 
would in the mouths of the compilers of the Articles, let 
it even, for argument’s sake, include the doctrines of that 
Tridentine Council, which was not yet over when the 

30 Articles were drawn up, and against which they could not 
be simply directed, yet, consider, what was the [religious] 
object of the Government in their imposition ? merely to 
disown “ Popery 55 ? No ; it had the further object of 
gaining the “ Papists.” What then was the best way to 
induce reluctant or wavering minds, and these, I supposed, 
were the majority, to give in their adhesion to the new 
symbol ? how had the Arians drawn up their Creeds ? was 
it not on the principle of using vague ambiguous language, 
which to the subscribers would seem to bear a Catholic 
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sense, but which, when worked out in the long run, would 
prove to be heterodox ? Accordingly, there was great 
antecedent probability, that, fierce as the Articles might 
look at first sight, their bark would prove worse than their 
bite. I say antecedent probability, for to what extent that 
surmise might be true, could only be ascertained by 
investigation. 

3. But a consideration came up at once, which threw 
light on this surmise : — what if it should turn out that the 
very men who drew up the Articles, in the very act of 10 
doing so, had avowed, or rather in one of those very 
Articles themselves had imposed on subscribers, a number 
of those very tc Papistical 55 doctrines, which they were 
now thought to deny, as part and parcel of that very 
Protestantism, which they were now thought to consider 
divine ? and this was the fact, and I showed it in my 
Essay. 

Let the reader observe : — the 35th Article says : “ The 
second Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and whole- 
some doctrine , and necessary for these times, as doth the 20 
former Book of Homilies.” Here the doctrine of the 
Homilies is recognized as godly and wholesome, and sub- 
scription to that proposition is imposed on all subscribers 
of the Articles. Let us then turn to the Homilies, and see 
what this godly doctrine is : I quoted from them to the 
following effect : 

1. They declare that the so-called “ apocryphal ” book 
of Tobit is the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and is Scripture. 

2. That the so-called “ apocryphal 55 book of Wisdom is 
Scripture, and the infallible and undeceivable word of God. 30 

3. That the Primitive Church, next to the Apostles 5 
time, and, as they imply, for almost 700 years, is no doubt 
most pure. 

4. That the Primitive Church is specially to be followed. 

5. That the Four first General Councils belong to the 
Primitive Church. 

6. That there are Six Councils which are allowed and 
received by all men. 

1 in] on 
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7. Again, they speak of a certain truth which they 
are enforcing, as declared by God's word, the sentences 
of the ancient doctors, and judgment of the Primitive 
Church. 

8. Of the learned and holy Bishops and doctors (of the 
Church) of the first eight centuries being of good authority 
and credit with the people. 

9. Of the declaration of Christ and His Apostles and all 
the rest of the Holy Fathers. 

io 10. Of the authority of both Scripture and also of 
Augustine. 

11. Of Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
about thirty other Fathers, to some of whom they give 
the title of “ Saint," to others of (“ )ancient Catholic 
Fathers and doctors(, &c."). 

12. They declare that, not only the holy Apostles and 
disciples of Christ, but the godly Fathers also before and 
since Christ were endued without doubt with the Holy 
Ghost. 

20 13. That the ancient Catholic Fathers say that the 

“ Lord's Supper " is the salve of immortality, the sovereign 
preservative against death, the food of immortality, the 
healthful grace. 

14. That the Lord's Blessed Body and Blood are received 
under the form of bread and wine. 

15. That the meat in the Sacrament is an invisible meat 
and a ghostly substance. 

16. That the holy Body and Blood (of thy God) ought 
to be touched -with the mind. 

30 17. That Ordination is a Sacrament. 

18. That Matrimony is a Sacrament. 

19. That there are other Sacraments besides “ Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper "(, though not “ such as ” they). 

20. That the souls of the Saints are reigning in joy and 
in heaven with God. 

21. That alms-deeds purge the soul from the infection 
and filthy spots of sin, and are a precious medicine, an 
inestimable jewel. 

22. That mercifulness wipes out and washes away 
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